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ELeclesiastical Affairs. 


A CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT DEFENDED 
BY A LORD. 


THE annual debate on Mr Ward’s motion, in 
relation to the Irish church, came off in the house 
of Commons, on Tuesday and Wednesday even- 
ings, last week. We cannot let it pass without 
comment. Not, indeed, that it presented any 
great novelty. The ordi features of it were 
more than usual by ordinary—the dullness of itmore 
than commonly dull. But the speech of Lord 
— Russell merits notice, inasmuch as his * 

ip stooped to assign reasons in support of a 
* which British statesmen have hitherto con- 


tented themselves with taking for granted 


namely, that it is the duty of the state to provide 

igious instruction for We are will- 
ing to hope that this fact is a cheering indication 

the of public opinion on this subject. 
Something is gained when oracular authority is 
felt to be insufficient. When men set about provin 
the soundness of first princi les, the inference is 
fair, that those principles have exhibited some 


ment, as a not insignificant sign of the times. 

His lordship puts f several reasons in 
r 
treat as We propose to pass them 
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first place, it is the duty of the state to 
of religious instruction to the people—I 
to those subjects in which the state 
If a man commits a breach of 
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and 

uses authori 

rs 
of doing so, to give to the people the means of instruc- 
tion—to give to them the means of knowing, Thou 
shalt do no murder — the means of learning the maxim, 
“ Do unto others as ou would they should do unto you.” 
I consider it to be the duty of the state, apart from any 


nistration. Breach of trust, theft, murder, are 
ur.derstood by most men to be crimes which bring 
them within the reach of punishment, even with- 
out the intervention of a state church. Taking 
partridges’ eggs, cutting sticks from a plantation, 
constructive conspiracy, and the like, are not so 
generally known to infractions of the law, 
although they equally expose a man to punish- 
ment. It is the duty of the state, according to 
Lord John Russell, “apart from any particular 
d which may distinguish one denomination 
of Christians from another,” to enlighten them on 
this head. These are “subjects in which the 
state itself interferes,” and “if the state uses au- 
thority to punish, it should endeavour likewise, by 
alliance, or connexion with some body capable of 
doing so, to re to the people the means of in- 
struction.” A tolerably wide field. of pulpit exhor- 
tation is here thrown open tothe clergy. Let them 
discard their Bible, with its dogmas, and substi- 
tute for it the statutes of the realm. Their proper 
business, as servants of the state, is not with 
religion, but with law—and they are to teach, not 
the relationship of men to God, but the relation- 
ship of subjects to rulers. 

The noble lord having delivered himself of this 
new reason in vindication of his principles, pro- 
ceeds with another which is not new. Again we 
quote from himself. 

Lou are not bound to furnish advice for diseases of 
the body, because diseases in themselves are accom 
nied with such pain and infirmity, that the patient hin. 
self readily seeks for advice. It is not so with the pas- 
sions and diseases which affect the immortal part of man 

cheers). It is very different when the fever of passion 
as the most influence—when the infirmities of self-in- 
dulgence have gained the greatest sway—then it is, — 


often, that the patient himeelf will be the least inclin 
to submit himself to any re [cheers).”’ 


y religious instruction 
True! very true! but then it only proves, that 


or upon the people. Now, looking at human 
nature as it is, and taking into consideration the 
laws by which it works, and by which it is itself 
controlled setting aside for a moment the revealed 
will of Christ, which these statesmen never allow 
to become an element in the formation of their 
udgment—we prefer that the dependence should 

upon the affections of the congregation taught, 
rather than upon the arbi will of the aristo- 
cratic patron who presents. We are sure there is 
less of selfishness in the one case than in the other; 
and we are equally certain that subserviency, if 
there he any, is far less servile in the first case than 
in the last. 

Lord John Russell is plainly of a different 
opinion, as the following extract from his speech 
will show :— 

It is impossible to deny that, although their charec- 
ter is that of teachers of religion, if they are r 
if they are looked up to—there is no subject upon which 
either their advice will not be asked, or upon which 
their opinion will not, in a great eee guide the 
movement of the people. Therefore it is not altogether 
safe to have that power left in the hands of persone de- 
pendent for the means of subsistence upon the popular 
voice. There becomes too great a mixture of political 
movement and ecclesiastical influence, and the state m 
be placed in danger when there was a 1 — popu 
movement, and the teachers of religion did not venture 
to counteract that movement.“ 

Yes! This is the real, the yor . reason, 
for his lordship’s support of an establishment. The 
. sear would peril the ascendancy of 
his “ Political movements, kept in 


they who have overcome the disease, who have | not 


proved in their own persons the of the 
cure, in whose “immortal part” “the fever of 

ion” has been subdued, and in whom the 
infirmities of self-indulgence” have been conquer- 


ed, are the proper persons to dispense the healing 


8 | blessing, and are under obligation to carry it to 


those least inclined to submit to its benign o 


tion to others of a remedy which themselves refuse 
to apply. What is the state? King, lords, and 
commons. What guarantee does their exaltation 
to office afford us, that they are exempt from “ the 
infirmities of self-indulgence?” None whatever. 
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his 
lordship further argues, because ministers of re- 
ligion, when wholly — — by their flocks, lose 
their independence, 1 are under temptation to 


of noble houses and ancient families, 
might have too early and too peremptory a notice 
to quit. They have had their warning in Ireland 
—and already the cry amongst the ruling class is 
“ Pay the priesthood—endow the Romish clergy.” 
Give the people the elements of Christianity through 
any other hands than those of state stipendiaries, 
and they will imbibe from them a spirit of liberty 
with the moet of feudalism in 
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Pi 
t whereby might express its homage 
to the “ blessed Founder of our faith.“ 
We have met with many reasons for what had 
heretofore to us an y practice— 
but that by the Bishop of Exeter is as novel 
as it is convincing. We can now see the use of 
bishops—a thing we never could make out to our 
satisfaction before. They constitute the nation’s 
thank-offering to the great Head of the church. 
ing bishops to the House of Lords is the 
quintessence of religious Pe. Their ap- 
there, decked with baronial 
— Se ener a i 
expression of attachment to Christi 
pipe on which a devout i 
. , 
ise disburden themselves of their fee of 
obligation! Some men might recommend to 
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them a better method. Would they give play to 

their reverential affection for their divine Master ? 

let them exalt the bishops—would they show 

— Christians? let them make the bishops 
rds. 

We have somewhere or other read a passage to 
the following effect— The kings of the gentiles 
exercise lordship over them, and they that exer- 
cise authority upon them are called benefactors. 
But ye shall not be so: but he that is greatest 
among you let him be as the younger: and he that 
is chief as he that doth serve.” We should be 
curious to hear the Bishop of Exeter discourse 
upon that text. Ample scope would be allowed for 
his subtilty of intellect in showing that, by re- 
— this rule, the profoundest 1 would 
be paid to the Author of it that, under some cir- 
cumstances, especially where the honour of bishops 
is in question, the best way to keep a command is 
to trample upon — the likeliest mode of 
pleasing Heaven is to push aside its precepts with 
contempt. All the power of his logic might be 
brought to bear in proving that in relation to eccle- 
siastics the most religious rule for a country to 
adopt is the rule of contrary—and his solemnity 
of manner might add impressiveness to the picture 
of a whole people eagerly pressing forward to 
render fealty to Christ by setting at nought his 
own decrees. 


We have been lately debating with ourselves’ 
whether, in the long run, bishops or M.P’s, de- 
liver themselves of the larger quantity of sheer 

thenism. For a length of time we were of 
opinion, that no class of men on earth could suc- 
cessfully compete with the latter. We acknow- 

our error—we quite overlooked the bishops. 
Match us Henry of Exeter if you can! 


Svurreninos or THe Society or Furenps.—In 1688, 
the revolution, which settled the kingly authority on 
a better basis, still left the people called quakers in 
the power of the clergy, through the laws in force or 

And there appears to have been taken 
from the members of this society, by distraint, for 
ecclesiastical purposes, in the ten years— 

1700 to 1709 ..£42,849 1780 to 1789 .... £57,398 
1710 — 1719.... 49,063 1790 — 1799. 81,412 
31720 — 1729.... 44,094 1800 — 1809.... 100,226 
1730 — 1739.... 43,759 1810 — 1819. 146,620 
1740 — 1749.... 46,576 1820 — 1829. 141,960 
1760 — 1759.... 45,378 1830 — 1839:... 122,250 
1760 — 1769.... 50,010 1840 — 1843. 62,200 
3770 — 1779... . 54,380 


41,078,076 


There remains to mention “their sufferings in the 
previous to 1700, and these cannot 
of Sufferings;” by J. Bese. London, 1763.) On 
* 1 9 
the whole account it is computed, on good authority, 
the spoliation of the property of the members of 
society of Friends has amounted, in 184 — to 
one million, two hundred and 9 ight 
n 


tive to the excessive and grievous 
distraints, made upon the of members of 
in that county, for to pay ecclesias- 
The document is signed b some of 
members of the Friends in that 
„ including Messrs of Liv 


address details several cases of gross and wanton op- 


pression out the law, the nature of which 
6 


in 
és thoughtful minds, when learn these — 
be ready to ask, What valid pine r- 
distraints upon five of our Friends in the 


. 9d. “ and they will inquire, 
fold amount was seized, but how it happened in two 
t of what became 


t is not now made to you of the law which exacts 
shillings, but we do complain of the administration 
ef the law, which, for such a sum, sanctioned a seizure 
to the amount of six pounds fifteen 
“ And we apprehend, that it will be still more difficult 
to reconcile with justice, the seizure of fifty to ninety 
times the value of the amount demanded, from our 
Friends of Preston. 

“We feel freedom to make the acknowledgement, 
that the accounts of these excessive distraints, losses, 
and sufferings, which continue to reach us from year to 

, but which we have hitherto abstained from bring- 


of Christian sympathy one with another, also become 
the tseaured memorials tt ; 


We that the members of this reli bod 
nne — 
most distingui brethren, 


Denrsr. — On 
awthorn, and Mr J. C 
senting ministers, Messrs G. Stevenson, R. 
and T. and J. Tomlinson, — Earp, T. Cooke, J. Chorl- 
ton, J. Etches, and Miss Trafford, were summoned 
by the churchwardens of St Werburgh’s parish, in 
the above town, for non-payment of church rates. 
Mr Gawthom, G. Stevenson, and 
Earp, the validity of the rate was objected to, and of 
course removed out of the jurisdiction of the 
trates. The summons against Mr Cooke and 
Trafford fell to the ground; and in the other cases, 
with the exception of that of Mr J. Corbin, whose 
rate had been paid by some person without his 
knowledge, orders for payment were issued. 


WippecomBg-1n-THE-Moor.— Cuurcn Rates.— 
On Friday last, a meeting of the parishioners was 
convened at the Church house, for the purpose of 
granting a church rate of 44d in the pound for the 
ensuing year. It having been understood that a pre- 
vious collection of the rates had been made wi 
any authority for so doing, a large number of the 

eomen attended to 


In the cases of 


the rate. The proceed 
— * 5 
„ who was 
many of the most rigid church and state adherents, 
their forces. The chairman 
having read aloud the form of the rate, which had 
been entered in the parish book, signed the rate. 
This, of course, was a signal for his party to follow 
the same steps. On the book being handed to a 
liberal yeoman fo sign, he said he 
an amendment to adjourn the meeting to 
twelve months. Here the chairman 
prised, for it was clear that a storm w 
which no earthly power could divert. He was asked 
to put the amendment, but he refused to do so. 
nothing daunted, showed 
ity of four to one in 
liberal party — 


the vicar, to take 
who attended with 


The no-church-rate 

that they had a deci 
favour of the amendment. 
the book in their possession, a conservative, wi 


more po 
who held the book, and tore it in 
deal of excitement now arose, whic 
ageneral squabble—kicks and blows were exchanged, 
ts were torn. 
mere. 7 no rate 7.— * 
many o parishioners that the charity property 
left to the parish is sufficient to render church rates 
unnecessary.— Western Times. 


Tower Awnri-sTate-cavurcn Conrerence. — In 


address on the evils arising from the 
union of church and state in all countries. The 
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and that undeviating consistency and adherence to 
principle, which has always marked their conduct in 
reference to ecclesiastical imposts, in the subversion 
of that system of which tithes and church rates are 
only the exponents. 

Cuurcn Ra 
night, Mr Jam 


se'n- 
in, dis- 


out 


t day 


coming, 


good 


terminated in 


left the 
t is the opinion 


he 


H 


2 
E 
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road, gave him a hea 
o about your busin 
shall go and preach, as I came here for that pur- 
liceman came to him, 
tiffs shoulders, drove 
the streetas fast as he could run. Defend- 
ed by policeman, then 
tiff to the police station house at St 
Albans, three miles off. Evans then left 
and went away to the residence of the Rev. Dr 
returned, saying that the 
laintiff) could get two per- 
sons to be bound that he would not go 
again, he should be set at liberty.“ 
Again defendant left, and shortly re- 
turned, and said, “if he (plaintiff) would be bound 
himself, that would be sufficient.” 
refused. Policeman again came, and told 
not to go there again, and he might consider 
fused to be set at liberty 
without going before a magistrate, but the police- 
man would not take him to one. The 
then set all the doors open; and telling 
would be better for him to go, left him in the station 
2 remained until 
r Kinder, a magistrate, at eleven 
On the hearing of the 


Whereupon the 
and setting his hands to p 


Nicholson, and short 
magistrate said if he 


— 


house, where 


o’clock on Tuesday morning. 
case on Friday, the defendant Evans was accompa- 
nied to the house of the magistrate by the Rev. Dr 
Nicholson, reetor of the parish of St Albans; the 
incumbent of St Peters, 
ers. Mr Champion con- 
ducted his own case; and Mr Blagg, solicitor of St 
for the policeman. 


Rev. Markland 
London Colney, 


Albans, 1 
hearing case 
. 
properly him, 
ht to take plaintiff into e 
obstructed some public foetpath or road. Corre- 


is that gentleman ? 


Has he a living in the neigh 
li ; but he has an estate here, and 


Fame ty Westwtnerer.—iIn the 
ing, during the dis- 
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thrust, and said, There, 


Plaintiff replied, “If so, 


laintiff, 


ere 


laintiff 


plaintiff 


— 


1 it 


legally dis- 


After a full 
convicted the po- 
with costs; and very 
him he had no 

y, unless he had 


Axor Parattet ro Arcupgacow ps Lacr.— 
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Rouse, Rev. Mr Slayter, Rev. Mr Wood, and Dr 
Fairbank. It was moved by Dr Fairbank, seconded 
by the Rev. Samuel Oughton, and carried unani- 


That the large sums which are annually voted from the 
M0 ſor the support of the law-established chureh, for 


’ on a of 
Leinen 


Moved by me Rev. Mr Slayter, seconded by Dr 
Fairbank, and carried unanimously :— 
That it — we he val 1 vente ey 
u prinei an 1 
means n cal ee giving —— 
this meeting.” 
hy the Rev. S. Oughton, seconded by the 
Mr Wood, and carried unanimously :— 


* the Rev. Matthew Barter, . Dr Fair- 

11 71 be requested io forward the utions of 

7 of the Western Union, and to the 
whey 1 of 


of nd an other adherents of the 
1 uggest th 
Gacette 


int 2 


8 ° — 
1 Town, either in the last week of April, 


Imperial Parliament. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Corn laws, — — 1 of, 216. 
Couuty bill, for, 6, 


—— 1. 
Dissenters’ Chapels bill, t, 233. 
Eedlesiastical courts „ 1. 


— (Ireland), to legalise, 13. 
— 1— Nan 
— 


e 
d union of, 7. 
Ape A 
mon with Ireland, for repeal of, 4. 

BILLS READ A FIRST TIME. 


in Criminal Cases bill. 
(Ireland) bill. 
Enfranchisement bill. 
Companies bill. 


BILIS READ A SEOOND TIME. 
bill. 
gh Charter bill. 


CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE. 


BILL READ A THIRD TIME. 
Limitation of Actions (Ireland) bill. 


DEBATES. 


Tuesday, June 11th. 
THE IRISH CHURCH. 
the postscript of our last number, we gave a 
summary of the debate on Mr Ward's motion 
pra re, ry committee of the whole House on the 


giving before :— 
was the question which they had in the 


estimate of the revenues £ 
Irish church was eevee eeeeeee 562,753 
Difference ... ) 
are of these estimates were very much under the mark. 
that he might take the— 


Add revenues (tithes de- 
„876 ))) . 2 I62,258 


ducted, 


ought not to have been, 
760,000. protestants, they 
as , ts, t 

there were 14 millions. 


were but two archbishops and twenty- 
ten times the episcopalian 4 
was one bishop to every 118 persons. 


— 1080 be | 


nefices, and in that of Norwich 1,033 benefices, so that 
two bishops superintend 2,292 benefices ; while in Ire- 
land there were twelve bishops to superintend 1,422 
benefices. Now, would not one archbishop and th 
bishops, at the most, be sufficient to superintend 1, 
— Again, the income of the church at 
£650,000, that would show that 18s. or 20s. was the sum 
paid for the spiritual instruction of each member of the 
episcopalian population. But that was not all they had 
done for the church. Look at the educational grants— 
the grants for building churches and glebe houses. 
There was £1,000,000 for the arrears of tithes ; £595,000 
for churches ; £366,000 for glebe houses; £1,378,006 for 
education ts, and the Kildare Street society ; making 
a total of £3,310,627 laid out since the Union. Out of 
the education — u ds of £1,000,000 had been 
devoted to the e ed schools. 

It did so happen that he still received very curious 
communications from Ireland; in fact, his desk was a 
sort of receptacle for Irish church grievances [ Hear, 
hear, and a laugh]. He had a placard sent him the 
other day—the genuineness of which could not be dis- 
puted, for it was taken from where it had been stuck up, 
on the walls of Kells—it was the announcement of a sale 
of the genuine effects of the late venerable Thomas 
de Lacy, the archdeacon of Meath; and among the 
“genuine effects” he found stated, “‘ forty thorough- 
bred horses and mares, from three to seven years old 
— aged and also those justly celebrated and well- 

sires, Sir Edward and Sir Hugh [continued 
laughter]. Their reputation as hunters and steeple 
ehasers was such as to render all comment un — 
loud laughter]. All these were the genuine effects of 
the Venerable Archdeacon of Meath. Here they are 
[continued the honourable member, holding up the pla- 
card]; here are all their names and designations duly 
set forth. Besides the thorough-breds, there were 
„ thirteen capital working horses, and five Spanish don- 
keys, three of them in foal” nter]. Besides all 
8 he had the announcement of a sale of dogs in 
blin. There were “ — * couples of beagles, the 
handsomest and of the best blood in Ireland; and then 
there were thirteen pair of greyhounds, “‘ well known in 
Meath” [laughter]. All these were 1 of the 
same reverend gentleman [laughter]. Now, he thought 
that this did not savour much of an apostolical age. 
Lord Ensor and Mr Suaw opposed the motion at 


some length, and the debate was adjourned. 
Wednesduy, June 12th. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 
The adjourned debate on the temporalities of the 
Irish 2 was resumed 
Colonel Rawpon, who lamented the want of in- 
terest in the question, shown so thin a House, 
and controverted the doctrine that the Irish church 
was the basis of the Act of Union. He contended 
that the legislature was pledged to redress the 


12 — r denied 
at the penal laws were made to up the esta- 
blishment, and insisted upon the national faith 
being pledged to the maintenance of the church. 

Mr Coxx LT, Mr D. Browne, and Sir C. 
Narm ad the House in favour of the mo- 
tion; and Mr Forses and Mr Hamitton it. 
The galleries were then cleared for a division, but 
it appearing that there were scarcely fifty 


that reli 
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catholic oath was irrelevant 
and he would only observe upon that oath, 
considered its construction to be matter for 


g 
5 


to it; but, in its purified state, were resolved 
to u it with their utmost strength. He would 
not say that the Union preeluded all 
temporalities of the church; but his op was, 
that such changes should be made, not with a view 
to weaken, but to confirm the establishment. On 
this ground it was that he had been a party to the 
removal of sinecures and other abuses; but he 
would not be a party to reductions which should 
carry away the church property to uses not con- 
the church. The government had been 
reminded in this debate that they had promised to 


pending measure respecting the registration of Irish 
el to be a measure of this beneficial character. 
He had the same impression with to the 
pending Muni bill. Then as to the facilitation 
of Roman catholic endowments. On that subject a 
bill was propane’ would be forthwith introduced, 
and was 


increase the vote for religious education in Ireland. 
All these were legitimate boons. But this 
to take away the property of the Irish ch whe- 
hes for the endowment of the n oat ics or 
rsecular purposes, was one w in his opinion, 
justice, honour, and policy alike forbade, and which 
the government was determined firmly to resist. 
Lord Jonn Russert contended that, even if all 
the abuses of the Irish church were admitted to be 
in a course of extinction, still there remained the 
argument that the whole state provision for religion 
was in the hands of only one-tenth of the people. 
He would inquire whether the protestant church 
now answered the proper purposes of an establish- 
ment so completely that no change could fitly be 
made in it? own view of an establishment was; 
that it should give the means of instruction to the 
people. As the state punished the people's offences, 
it was bound to teach them how to avoid offending. 
For the diseases of the body the patient suffering pain 
would seek relief of his own accord; but the diseases 
of his immortal part being usually unfelt by him, the 
remedy was not spontaneously sought, and, conse- 
quently, those were the cases in which the state was 
especially bound to interpose for his preservation. 
Besides, where the religious teacher was dependent 
wholly on his tion he had an inducement 
to flatter their vices; and to that cause might be 
traced the guilty support which was given to slav 
by religious teachers in the United States. Politi- 
cally, too, it was inexpedient that the teachers of re- 
ligion should have an interest to side with the people 
inst the state. How important an object was it, 
fore, to engage the Roman catholic clergy 
on the side of the state, by some provision whi 
should make them, in some degree, ind t 


of their flocks? There weretwo hundred seven- 
teen Irish pari without a le protestant; and 
what d connected with state could the 


of such parishes have to perform? The 
1 were yet loyal; but when they 
should see that they * 
other nation in Europe submits to, the warmest 
loyalty might cool. ile they refused to apply to 
Ireland the rule which they applied to En and 
Scotland, the discontent of Ireland was a justifiable 


upon them what no 


one. Until they had done that, the no right 
to say they had done justice to 

Sir R. Peer said that, having in the last, and 
again in the present, session s his opinions upon 


this subject, he regretted to be under the necessity of 
repeating them now; but he could not shrink from 
such a repetition, in the official position which he 
held. Lord J. Russell had not stated the 
which he would adopt in the pro committee: 
but he had said that which would lead to a conclu- 
sion that the Roman catholic religion must become 
the established one in Ireland; for he had treated 
the discontent of that country as justifiable, unless 
the same rule were applied to it which was applied 
to Scotland and to land. He admitted that he 
had treated the Act of Union as not absolutely bind- 
ing, under all circumstances and at all ; but 
he had also stated that its spirit was not to be de- 
e, Be een He had 
1 , when he — —. re ill of ; yw 
relied on the understanding that tegrity of the 
Irish church was to be preserved ; no other 8 
or im ion had been entertained by Mr Pitt at 
the e of the Union; and it was most dangerous 
that these great com and mutual understand- 
ings should be lightly rescinded. He did not be- 
lieve that the us animosities of Ireland were 


whole was 


motion, 
urch ought to be maintained, and that to 
TN 
on 


Mr Sutil desired to know what course was to be 
taken respecting Maynooth, about which 
had been said. Surely the government would 
be so pre 2 as to offer an endowment to the 
clergy which they knew the would refuse, 
and to withhold an endowment from Maynooth 
which they knew that Maynooth would 223 
on 


roperty; that was the excitement of an unfair pre- 
Judlee—of a false alarm; it was the invocation of 


the ghost of Cromwell to mount upon the 
ministerial camp. He drew a between the 
Canadian clergy reserves and the Irish tant 


church. There was no express mention of the tem- 
poralities of the church in the Irish Act of Union; 
while in the Canadian constitution the reserves had 
been expressly guarded; yet, under the popular 
pressure of necessity, the of the reserves 
was given up by Lord Sydenham. What he now 
asked was, not a subversion of the church, but only 
a reduction of her revenue, a i ion of her es- 
tablishment. If the state and the church must be 
connected, he did but ask that, as in the state, so in 
the church, mere sinecures should be retrenched. 
As in Canada the government had found it expe- 


dient to act in conformity with the wishes of the 


N rr 
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people, so let them act in Ireland, and not disas- 
trously throw away this = occasion of rendering 
an invaluable service to their country. 

Sir R. Ixoris spoke amidst much confusion, and 
Mr Warp —— two or three words by way of 


Against his motion 274 
ess ses ese cose 179 
Majority against it. 95 


Thursday, June 13th. 
THE GOVERNMENT BANK REFORM. 


On the order of the day for the second reading of 
the Bank of England Charter bill, Mr Hawes moved 
as an t— 

„That no sufficient evidence has been laid before this 
House to —— the proposed interference with banks of 
issue in management of their circulation.“ 

perfectly agreed in the principles of the bill of 
1819 as respects the convertibility of notes at the 
option of the holder, and to all that Sir Robert Peel 
had said as to the gold standard of 4 : but it was 
necessary to consider the grounds why it was pro- 
8 to give convertibility more force than by the 
of 1819. The object of the present bill is to 
make 228 circulation conform more closely to 
the gold circulation, which was declared to be pre- 
vented by the unlimited competition in the issue of 
paper. denied that unlimited competition; for 
the convertibility of each note into gold at the will 
of the holder is a natural and sufficient check on un- 
limited competition. The report of the bullion com- 
mittee alleged as the consequences of an over-issue 
of paper, the difference between the mint price and 
market price of gold, the high prices of commodities 
—1 and the unfavourable state of the ex- 
changes; and it recommended a more limited issue 
of paper. He was convinced that the effect of the 
would be to substitute small bills of exchange 
promissory notes, thus establishing a more dan- 
gerous kind of paper currency than that which 
exists; while any commercial crisis, pressing u 
securities, would induce the Bank to get notes fnto 


tof the Bank; and must in 

of the corn laws. To the establish- 

t l of issue he had insuperable 

objections: it would entail all the evils that have 

been in America. 

who seconded the amendment, appre- 
mmercial 


In December 1838, the bullion in the Bank was 
£9,000,000 ; in tember 1839, £2,000,000: if with a 
circulation of £22,000,000, based on £14,000,000 of se- 
curities and £8,000,000 of bullion, £7,000,000 were ab- 
stracted in nine months, what would be the effect of such 
a violent collapse ? ä 


day six months. 
WILLIAM Cray heartily, Mr Hume hesitat- 


ingly, supported the bill. 

Wopenovss reluctantly opposed the govern- 
ment, for he measure as lea to the 
total removal of the country banks; and Mr Newpe- 


GATE opposed it as tending to lower prices. 
* BvuLuer supported Mr Hawes. He 
maintained that the motion related not to the whole 
bill, but only to the part concerning the issues of 
bank paper. Unfortunately, throughout the whole 
what was the practical object proposed fom this in 
was the object in- 
terference with the bank paper. After a disquisi- 
tion on the meaning of the term money, he con- 


notes 
small portion of the whole paper 

of the country: in 1539, while the bank 
notes were twenty-six or twenty-seven millions, the 
4 of bills of exc was 3 How 

t poohible— i ou are able to keep 
down the r beak 3 down the 
amount of bills of exchange? On the contrary, by 

an end to one you tend to multiply the 

other. Of three millions a day that ugh 

the houses, £200,000 only * notes. 

— . not — N lies 

islation; and o orms of credit 

the bank note is the safest. Sir Robert Peel had 

wa liberally borrowed his principle from the Poli- 

Economy club; only he chose that upon which 

the members all disagreed, instead of such as they 

9 like the repeal of the corn 
ws. 

Mr MasTerMan supported the bill; but he hoped 
it would be modified, especially as it bore hard upon 
the country bankers; and the merely arbitrary limit 
of £14,000,000 might not answer the purpose re- 
quired. 

Mr Warsurton thankfully supported the mea- 
eure, as far as it went. 

Mr Dannx pleaded for some relaxation of the plan 
in favour of country ers. 

Mr Gisnonxn opposed the bill, because he thought 
it injudicious to restrain and direct the credit of the 
country by act of parliament. 

The first question was, should everybody who had 
commercial transactions be permitted to trust whom he 
would? The negative of that question was the principle 
of this bill; but he maintained the affirmative of the 


question. On th t that 
re 
cess of paper issue gold, and in like 


manner every form of credit prevents the appreciation of 
old, whether it be a bank note or a bill of exchange. 
ir Robert Peel had given a clear definition of a pound” 
—he should have been glad to hear his definition of 
“money.” It was merely a medium of barter; and, 
with a perfect form of credit, a gold currency might be 


altogether dispensed with. : 
Sir Ronxnr Peet replied to various points raised 
by different speakers, remarking that the oppo- 


nents of the bill seemed to argue for the abandon- 
ment of a metallic standard. He was astonished to 
hear it asserted, in 1844, that under the Bank Re- 
striction act paper was not depreciated. Not depre- 
ciated! Is it, then, untrue that prices were not 
raised during the war; or is it true that the restora- 
tion of cash payments made no difference in engage- 
ments sdevedy contracted? Mr Hawes said gold 
would have commanded as great quantities of coms 
modities abroad as ever, and he referred to variou- 
articles to show that prices had not risen; but what 
a fallacy it is to attempt to draw any inference from 
such instances. It had been said that the bank of 
England might too much restrict the issues; but 
that is —— against for if paper were to become 
of more value than coin, any one could take coin. 
To prove that the bank can amply supply — want 
of circulation, Sir Robert referred to sev large 
towns—Birmingham, Gloucester, Manchester, and 
others—where the local circulation is v small, 
and the bank supplies nearly the whole. He gave 
Mr Gisborne the desired definition of money’’— 

By money I meant either the coin of the realm, or that 
species of paper credit, a promissory note, which, passin 
from hand to hand, and not requiring any persona 
guarantee beyond the credit of the issuer, supplies the 
place of money. 

After alludin to the fraudulent misdeeds of some 
joint-stock banks of issue—one lost its capital 
(£250,000) and £40,000 more, four months after it 
declared its profits to be larger than ever—as show- 
ing the necessity of interference and control, he re- 
ferred to the report of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, to prove the effect on prices of an ill- 

ted currency: in 1836-7 alone, the loss on 
capital at Manchester, in cotton, wool, linen, silk. 
and hardware, was estimated at £40,000,000! He 
did not expect or desire that the bill would prevent 
all speculation ; but speculation depending on undue 
issues it would ent. 

In a little more discussion, the measure was sup- 
ported by Mr WIILIaus, opposed by Colonel Sin- 
THorP and Mr Muntz: PiumTre would not 
obstruct it in that stage. 

On a division, at 2 one o clock in the morn- 
ing, the numbers were — for Mr Hawes's motion, 30; 
against it, 185; majority for the bill, 155. It was 
then read a second time. 


Friday, June 14th. 
OPENING LETTERS AT THE POST OFFICE. 


Mr Tuomas Duncomsz presented a petition from 
W. J. Linton, Joseph Mazzini, and others, resident 
in London, complaining ot the detention and opening 
of their letters at the General post office, and pray- 
ing for immediate redress. An objection being ate 
to the precedence thus sought for this subject, Mr 
Duncombe moved the adjournment of the House, 
and introduced the matter of the petition in his 
speech upon that motion. 

Mr Wa ttaceg seconded the motion— 

When the subject was before the House in 1837, he 
had several times stated in his place the practice of open- 
ing letters in the post office, and no man in the house 
rose to contradict the statement. He repeated that the 
practice did still exist. There was a regular living 
machinery established in a separate room in the “ 
office for the purpose of the system on. He had 
heard, and had no doubt of the fact, that men were sent 
from the post office over to the continent to learn under 
such men as Fouché how to unseal, fold, and reseal let- 
ne a as ey + chance of 1 that they had 

opened. a system as was a disgrace to 
any country, but more —1 to this, in which we boasted of 
the confidence which we might repose in those placed at 
the head of our great institutions. Such a system, he 
could not be too soon taken from us. So con- 
vinced was he that his own letters to correspondents were 
opened, that he at last adopted the practice of writing on 
the outside — When you have this letter, please to 
seal it up and fo it, but do not let it be burnt”’ 
Hear, hear,” anda laugh). In like manner, many of 
writers of letters to him used the same 
— and wrote on the outside a request that the 
etters, when read, might not be burnt, but forwarded. 
He repeated that the objectionable passage read by his 
hon. friend was introduced in the consolidation of several 
acts relating to the post office in 1837. 

Sir James Grauam said, that the Post-office act 
of 1837, which consolidated previous laws, contained 
a provision which permitted the secretaries of state 
to empower the post-office authorities to open letters. 
Under that power, he had given a warrant, no 
longer in existence, to open the letters of one of the 

titioners, whom he refused to name. [It is un- 

erstood to be Mr Mazzini.] He declined to render 
any further explanation. 

A debate followed, Mr Lanovucnere and other 
members admitting that such u power ought to ex- 
ist, to be — on the responsibility of the home 
secretary, as he might think expedient, for the safety 
of the state; and others condemning the practice. 

Mr Watson pointed out the distinction between a 

articular warrant to open a letter on a particular 

ay, and a general warrant to open all letters ad- 
dressed to particular individuals. It appeared, from 
Sir James Graham's explanation, that a particular 
warrant had been used at the Post office for general 
purposes; and as this was a serious matter, con- 
nected with the liberty of the subject, he hoped that 
it would be treated as its importance required. 

Mr Tuomas Duncomse, seeing that the govern- 
ment refused all explanation of this nefarious tran- 
saction, moved the adjournment of the House, but 


ultimately allowed the motion to be negatived 
without a division, intimating his intention of 


bringing the subject on again on a supply night. 


THE SUGAR DUTIES BILL, 

The House having resolved itself into a committee 
on the Sugar Duties bill, 

Mr P. Mixes rose. He objected to the change 
proposed by ministers in the old amount of protec. 
tion, as a measure which was not expedient in itself, 
and which had not even the merit of being a final 
settlement. Ministers ought to have taken the 
whole subject into consideration, so that when it 
was affected it should be set at rest. An extensive 
and systematic immigration had been promised, but 
not effected, and the West Indian colonist would be 
ruined by the abolition of protection before the com- 
pletion of the immigration promises could arrive. 
After entering into some details for the purpose of 
showing the general depression of the sugar inter- 
ests, he adverted to the reduction which been 
made in the protection upon coffee, and asked what 
security the planters , that the small protection 
now proposed upon 8 would not be in next year 
still further diminished? He called the attention of 
the House to the importance of this country’s com- 
merce with her West Indian colonies, to the 
amount of the shipping employed in it, and con- 
trasted the former prosperity of those regions with 
their present decay. 

He did not exaggerate when he spoke of their dis- 
tresses. He would read one list of losses on twelve es- 
tates in the West Indies, which had been transmitted to 
one mercantile house in this country. It was made up 
from the 30th of Abril, 1843, to the same date in 1844. 
These were the amounts lost during the year upon the 
twelve estates :—‘‘ The Ist estate, 4316 17s. 1d.; 2nd, 
£2,420 17s.; 3rd, £832 2s.; Ach, £5,083 8s. 2d.; Sth, 
£3,470 12s.; 6th, £3,444 17s. 5d.; 7th, £8,018 2s. 4d. ; 
8th, £10,301 8s. 2d.; 9th, £2,256 18s. 9d.; 10th, 
£442 lls. 9d; 11th, £478 12s. 6d.; 12th, £770 18s. 5d.“ 
In Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, the price of 
labour was 3d. to 44d. a day, while in Barbadoes it was 
only from 2d. to 24d. per day; and there was also the 
greatest difficulty in procuring continuous labour. Con- 
tinuous labour that they could depend on was what the 
West Indies required. At present, the different prices 
of labour in different colonies materially affected the 
value of estates in the different islands. In Jamaica, 
British Gaiana, and Trinidad, the estates were scarcely 
saleable at any price, while at Barbadoes, while you 
could not get the price that was paid under the old sys- 
tem, you could yet get a very fair price. His proposi- 
tion was made with the consent of the West India body, 
who had that morning agreed to adopt it. The time 
was approaching when the alteration in the law would 
affect their interests. The stocks in the country were, 
he was assured, very low, and it was during the next 
two months that the greatest consumption took place. 
The cultivation of West India sugar must be an object 
to this country, seeing that our exports to the West 
Indies amounted to £3,000,000. At present the culti- 
vation was very much suspended. 

He wished the Chancellor uf the Exchequer would 
pay a visit to his estates in Jamaica, and view a 
state of things which was the sad spectre of what it 
once had been. He begged the agriculturists of 

land to remember that their cause and that of 
the West Indians was a common one, the difference 
4 that while the British farmer grew corn, 
the West Indian farmer grew sugar ; and that if the 
protection to the one description of agriculture 
should be abandoned, the protection to the other 
would soon be atan end. He concluded by moving 
that from the 10th of November next the duty on 
British colonial sugar should be 20s. ; on the sugars 
of China, Java, and Manilla, 30s., with a duty of 
34s. upon the foreign sugars, when imported at a 
certain degree of refinement ; and with an addition, 
as usual, of 5 per cent. upon the whole. 

Mr H. BAL seconded the motion. He de- 
scribed the measure of the government as causing 
general dissatisfaction. It violated the principle of 
refusing encc ment to the foreign slave trade, 
and yet it gave but very partial advantages to the 
British people 

Mr Ewart was adverse to the general principle 
of protection, and considered the differential scale 
proposed by this amendment as even more objec- 
tionable than that of the government. 

Mr Govtscrn said that the amendment, going, 
as it did, to the question of degree and not to thet of 
principle, was open to the very same objections 
which the mover and seconder had advanced against 
the government scale. He regretted that his at- 
tempt to combine the welfare of the consumers with 
the just protection of the planters had not been more 
favourably received by some of his own friends; but 
he had acted on a sense of duty, and he sincerely be- 
lieved that the moderate scale he had pro was 
more for the ultimate advantage of the planters 
themselves than the scale suggested in this amend- 
ment. 

Mr Lasovucuere thought that, instead of post- 
u question of the income tax till next ses- 
sicn, the government should have brought it on in 
conjunction with this question of the s duties 
for the present year. He himself should support 
Mr Miles’s amendment, because it involved a —— 
tion of duty, though not precisely in the figures he 
should most have approved. This amendment 
might be considered as it affected the consumer, the 
planter, and the revenue. If the government bill 
was a mere scheme for a single year, to bolster up 
the revenue till next session, never was a great inte- 
rest so ill-treated as were the planters by the go- 
vernment, and he therefore concluded that this was 
not the view, but that the measure was intended as 
part of a permanent arrangement. He believed the 
reduction of duty p in the amendment would 
bring in for the use of the British public the slave- 
grown as well as the free-grown sugar; for he re- 
garded the alleged security of certificates of origin 
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as an utter nullity; and, consequently, he viewed 
the amendment as favourable to the British consu- 
mer: 

In what a position would he not place our unfortunate 
consuls abroad. Look at the condition of the poor con- 
sul at New Orleans. What a 7 of hard swearing 
he would have to regulate [hear, hear]. Then, too, 
what eternal turmoil such a system must produce at 
home! A sugar ship came from New Orleans: the cer- 
tificate was not considered satisfactory, and the duty on 
slave labour sugar was ordered to be levied. No sooner 
did the American minister hear the fact, than down he 
went to the Foreign office, and insisted, upon the faith 
of treaties, that, as the certificates were duly attested, 
only a free labour duty should be imposed. Why, it 
was only a few years ago that the right hon. gentleman 
himself refused, upon the subject of the rum duties, to 
take the certificate of an officer of the East India com- 
pany, on the ground that such an officer was not the 
officer of the state. Now, he proposed to admit the cer- 
tificate of foreign officers merely with the vis“ of an un- 
fortunate consul. How hollow and delusive was all such 
scheming as this [loud cries of Hear]! 


Mr Gopson opposed, Mr Bernat supported, the 
amendment. 

Mr Bovvenrrez, seeing that the amendment would 
create a differential duty of 14s. on the white clayed 

ars of Java and Manilla, could not consent to 
ivge an additional bonus to the West Indian inte- 
rest of four shillings, which must come out of the 
pockets of the community, and be a direct loss to 
the revenue. All the sufferings of the West Indies 
had their origin in a system of protection, and it 
would be worth while trying what free trade would 
do for them. 

Mr Bax contrasted the amount of protection 
which his budget in 1841 would have left to the 
“West Indies, with that now given by the govern- 
ment—his was 12s.; Sir Robert Peel’s is 10s., ‘‘ and 
a shadow. After commenting on the government 
scheme, and censuring them for disturbing the mar- 
ket by a premature intimation of a change next 

ear, he said that the difference between it and Mr 

iles’s proposition would only cause a loss of two 
hundred thousand pounds to the revenue, while the 
advantage to the community from the latter would 
be much greater than the former, and therefore he 
would support the amendment. 

Mr GlAbsroxx said there had been different courses 
for the government to consider. The first was to 
make a final settlement of the sugar duties; but 
that was feasible only in conjunction with a settle- 
ment of the income-tax and of other matters which 
could not be arranged until next year. Another was 
the removal of the existing sugar duties ; but that 
was not feasible with reference to the just expecta- 
tions of the consumers and the great recent increase 
of demand. He was happy, however, to find that 
ee of supply from the West Indies had 

derably improved since this measure was brought 
in, a few weeks ago. The government were re- 
hed with having left the duties in uncertainty ; 
ut there was no more uncertainty than had always 
attached to this subject, which had at no time been 
ated by any permanent measure, but alwa 
dealt with from year to year. Beyond a year the 
West Indians could at no time calculate upon their 
monopoly. He proceeded at some length to argue 
against Mr Miles's amendment. 

Mr Miner Gisson was at first disposed to support 
the amendment, but had found reason to alter his 
opinion :— 

Upon taking up the votes this morning he founda 
passage in the notice of the hoti. member for Bristol to 
this effect—‘“ that white-clayed sugar, or sugar other- 
wise 2 and equivalent to white-clayed sugar, 
should be subjected to a duty of 3486. He (Mr Gibson) 
thought something must be meant by this; and he went 
into the city to get the best information he could on the 
subject. He applied to persons of great experience in 
the sugar trade; and one gentleman said to him, Why, 
are you not awake to the trap that has been laid for the 
free traders by the West India monopolists in introducing 
this distinction between white-claved sugar and brown 
Muscovado sugar? He was informed that, in point of 
fact, if the proposition of the hon. member for Bristol 
became law, the duty of 34s. would practically be applied 
to three-fourths of all the free-labour foreign sugar that 
could be introduced into this country under the proposi- 
tion of the government. He must be excused, therefore, 
if he loo at this proposal with some suspicion. He 
believed that, if the proposal of the hon. member for 
Bristol should be carried, the West India colonists would 

ve them sugar the price of Java and Siam sugar, plus 
the 4s. duty; and upon that they would only have to pay 
20s. to the exchequer. But if the government p 
were adopted, they would have to pay 24s. to the ex- 
chequer. He therefore believed that the pro of the 
hon. member for Bristol was intended, instead of benefit- 
ing the consumer, to transfer 4s. per cwt. into the pocket 
of the West India proprietor. 


Mr Home desired Mr Gibson to observe that the 
reduction of duty on sugars in general, p in 
the amendment, would much more than compensate 
the extra 4s. on the refined sugar. 

After a few words from Messrs. Colquhoun, Escott, 
Collett and Hampden, 

Lord Jonx Russex said he preferred the proposal 
of Mr Miles to that of the government. He did not 
think Mr Miles gained much by that part of his plan 
which imposed the 34s. on the more refined sugars ; 
but, on the whole, his plan was the better of the two 
for the consumer. 

Mr H. Banks asked whether Mr Miles would 

the clause respecting the 34s. ? 

r Mixes, after noticing some other points of the 
debate, declined to make the suggested alteration in 
his motion. 

Mr Ricarpo proposed an alteration in the form of 
Mr Miles’s motion. 

Lord Howick explained that all who disapproved 
of the vernment plan might join to oppose it; and 
that when it thus have been negatived, each 


member who had so voted would be quite unpledged 
res ing the motion to be substituted, 
e committee then divided— 


Against the government plan 241 
„ 221 
Majority against ministers ........ —-20 


The committee then adjourned to Monday. 


Monday, June 17. 
THE SUGAR DUTIES. 


The House having resolved itself into committee 
on the sugar duties, 

Sir Ropert Peet said, he rose to put the House in 

ion of the course which the government now 
intended to ue. It had been contended that the 
whole consideration of the country’s finance, includ- 
ing the sugar duties, should have been brought be- 
fore the House in the present session. The govern- 
ment, however, had thought it best to wait till there 
should have been further experience of the general 
working of the reductions in the import duties. 
They had considered also that there were two other 
subjects to be submitted to parliament—namely, the 
reduction of the three and-a-half per cents, and the 
renewal of the Bank Charter, the results of which it 
wus desirable to see before the income tax should be 
brought under review. Probably it would have been 
thought by parliament that some modification of the 
sugar duties ought to accompany a renewal of the in- 
come tax; but then the t slave country of Brazil 
would have been entitled until November to share 
in the benefit of that modification. The government, 
however, had thought it indispensable, seeing the 
indications of a probable failure in the supply of 
sugar, to do something in the present year respecting 
that article, the only one on which there was now any- 
thing like a monopoly [murmurs of Corn J. No: 
as to corn, there was so far from being a monopoly, 
that nearly three millions of duties had been levied 
upon it. They had another reason for promoting 
the subject of sugar in the present year, which was 
the advantage of letting the capitalists of the free- 
labour countries be early aware of the intentions of 
parliament in their favour. They had, therefore, 
roposed a 20s. duty on British, and 34s. on foreign 
ree-grown sugar, which arrangement they believed 
would be beneficial not only to the gen interests, 
but even to the West Indians. Lord John Russell 
had proposed the admission of slave sugar on the 
same ang 3 with free. That was negatived ona 
division. en came the proposal of Mr Miles for a 
20s. duty on British, with a 30s. duty on foreign 
sugar, and an additional 4s. in respect of sugar in a 
certain state of refinement. The pro l of govern- 
ment having been negatived by the ouse, the go- 
vernment had reconsidered the subject, and now felt 
it n to adhere to their on measure. They 
considered that the consumer would not be bene- 
fited; that the West Indians would not be pro- 
tected; and that the revenue would be seriously in- 
jured. They considered that during the approach- 
ing season for preserving fruits, and making British 
wines, there would be, if Mr Miles's motion were 
adopted, an increase of price, from the contraction 
of supply consequent on the unwillingness of the 
wholesale dealers to lay in any stocks until the 
commencement of the period of reduced duty. 
Under these circumstances, the government could 
not consent to escape from their present difficulties 
by attempting to give increased protection to West 
Indian sugar. If he could not support Mr Miles’s 
motion on its own merits, still less could he support 
it on political grounds: 

We cannot assent, therefore, to the of my 
hon. friend, because we en a decided preference 
for our own measure, upon re-consideration ; and we do 
not think his proposition ought to receive the assent of 


the House upon its merits fhear, erat But, sir, I 
admit, d as we do from my hon. d upon the 
merits of his measure, in a commercial point of view—I 


do not hesitate to admit that upon political grounds I 
cannot, on the part of the government, consent to adopt 
it [here the House assumed an attitude of the deepest 
attention, and the most entire stillness ensued]. Some 
of those, too, who supported my hon. friend said there 
was no material difference between the proposal he made 
and that made by the government—that he proposed, in 
respect of most classes of sugar, the same amount of 
rotective duty—and that, therefore, we might without 
ifficulty have assented to his amendment. Sir, if it be 
a matter of unimportance, we cannot consent to concede 
to the proposition [the right hon. baronet pronounced 
this with more than usual emphasis, and — 
after a pause, in a tone forcibly ——— of wounded 
feeling]. It was carried by a combination of those who 
are our pe supporters with our political opponents 
[cheers from some of the ministerialists]. If the mea- 
sure, I repeat, be an unimportant one, in proportion to 
its unimportance is it ificant of a want of confidence 
in our administration [loud cries of Hear, hear,” from 
all parts of the house]. If you can effect a great — 
object, that is a reason for proposing an alteration in the 
lan of the government; but if you cannot effect any 
important object—if there be no great difference in the 
value of the two propositions, then I say the concur- 
rence between our political opponents and our political 
friends has a bearing on our position as the executive 
government of this empire [these words, uttered with 
great energy, elicited renewed cries of Hear, hear,” 
from all parts of the house]. It does, in our opinion, 
diminish our means of resistance (as we understood the 
expression); and if acquiesced in by us, it would be an 
encouragement of similar combinations [ironical cries of 
„Hear ]. I do not believe, sir I cannot believe, that the 
concurrence in that vote was a casual occurrence arising 
out of our debatings on the subject [hear]. I may be 
wrong, but my impression is that it was a preconcerted 
arrangement [cries of “ No, no,“ ] between some of 
those who oppose and some of those who support us 
When my hon. friend—of course a word from him would 
be sufficient to destroy this delusion in my mind, if de- 
lusion it be, but I will tell him why I believe the vote 
was the result of a concert between some of those who 


support and some of those who oppose us—I am not 


Some ironical cheers and laughter, on 

bert’s manner marked with more 
of bitterness than he acknowl The right hon. 
baronet, apparently annoyed, with elevated 
voice]. No, but I havea right to observe n sucha 
combination [“ Hear, hear,” from a of the 
ministerialists]. I do not deny the right of hon. gentle- 
men, if they think fit, to enter into such combination. 
I do not condescend (so we understood the right hon. 
baronet, who, through agitation, was somewhat dis- 


complaining. 
account of Sir 


tinct than usual)—I do not condescend to deprecate them 
— hear]; but I think I have a t to consider what 

aring the result has upon the tion of the govern- 
ment (hear, hear], when I am whether I 


will acquiesce in an rye t tion, as an 
amendment to the plan of the government, carried by a 
combination such as I have alluded to. Iam not, I re- 
peat, denying the right of the two parties so to combine. 
nto that I enter not. But I claim for myself the right 
—and (exclaimed the right hon. gentleman with con- 
siderable elevation of tone) I mean to exercise it !—the 
— of determining what effect, upon my position asa 
minister of the crown, my acquiescence in the 
ment proposed would — hear, hear]. Sir, w 
my hon. friend originally gave notice of his amendment, 
it was to this effect—that he should propose a reduction 
of duty on British colonial sugar, to the amount of 20s. 
My hon friend indicated no intention at that time, to 
reduce the duty on foreign sugar from 34s. to 30s. ; 
consequently, the amount of his protection on all 
sugars was to have been 146. He then makes a motion 
for a protection only of 10s. The hon. gentleman (my 
„hon. friend,“ added the right hon. baronet, correcting 
himself), on a subsequent period, said, he had found the 
West Indian interest, “‘ alarmed at his indi ” the 
amount of protection he thought sufficient, quar- 
reled with him for not wo fy a higher amount of 
protection, and that he, the opinion might be 
afterwards quoted net them, had altered his 


making a gre ter distinction in his discriminating duties. 
on. 


Now, my friend in this was quite mistaken. [The 
right hon. baronet, who hal spoken the fo sen- 
tences with an ironical expression, went on in @ tone 


severely 7 My hon. friend might have found 
that nothing could have been more easy for him than to 
have suited the views of his ~ . adhered to 
his original proposition of establishing a protection of 
l4s. In ect conformity with the orders of the house, 
with no probability of his being checked, Sir, by your 
vigilance, he might have contrived so to have his 
motion that he might have established his to 
the amount of l4s., and thus have avoided the risk of 
embarrassment of which he professed such apprehension. 
But my hon. friend, being invited to state whether 
could make any relaxation in that of his 
which referred to the duty on “white clayed” sugar, I 
think intimated that he was not pr to ex 
any discretion on the subject, an at he was deter- 
mined to adhere to the diminished duty of 10s. on the 
one hand, and the increased protection of 148. on the 
other. Sir, I am not inclined, I hope the right 
— 4 — 1 hesitated 8 ly from 

i ty of suppressing to mortifled, 
or to complain of the —— the course of de- 
bates, with respect to us who, as ministers, have to 
endure with silence, if not with patience, the harshest 
expressions. I cannot, however altogether forget the 
terms in which my hon. friends mover and seconder 
of the amendment, recommended it to the consideration of 
the House. Without feeling the slightest tem K. an 
disposition to laugh appeared to be created e anx- 
iety the right hon. gentleman showed to disavow any of 
that bitterness of a on his tone could not dis- 


guise], I am only remarking on the bearing which the 
— hows upon the tion of the government. 
After continuing in strain for some time 


longer, Sir Robert Peel said that under the cireum- 
stances of the case, the course which the govern 
ment would now take, and on which all members 
would be free who had not engaged themselves to 
vote for Mr Miles’s 20s., would be to as an 
amendment on Mr Miles’s should 
be the duty. They 
countries east of the Cape what the future intentions 
par After the reasons 
why he did not * en 
a renewal present sugar 
at bea oe be nae 
w to the progress 
n certain of these 
government had failed to obtain the 
some whose support they most valued. 
not profess they were prepared to pure 
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to persevere ; 
tant an occasion, there should be no deception and no 


reserve. 
Lord Joux Russet said the of Sir R. 


Pee. was neither more nor less than that the House 
should retract its former vote, and r itself 
with the country. For his own part, as — 


he was not muc 
office. 
I must A* 
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retract 


the country, you come to a different co 
to which I have arrived, I will ask you then to 
your vote, and deny that which you have 

exhibit yourselves to the country as a debased 
assembly (repeated cheers on both sides] 
no other, as I understand, is the proposition 
hon. gentleman; and it is a proposition to which 1 


one am not to agree. But | am not on 
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[Joys 19, 


those who have been general supporters of the govern- 
ment [laughter]. I have not that distinction. It is not, 
therefore, likely that I should be compelled by that 
threat to change my course this subject [cheers]. It 
is for those who have been the supporters of 
ment to 1 8 they meant, . giving their 
support, that u every ect whatever 
was surrendered to the right hon. tleman [cheers] ; 
and be it remembered—because, as he has touched upon 
these topics, I have a right to follow him upon them— 
surrendered not according to any known principles to 
which they had assented when they voted to place him in 
office, but according to principles which in many respects 
are the reverse of those they expected (cheers}. 

The Right Hon. Baronet told them that if he did 
not now 1 he should be subject to a 
repetition of his difficulty. The House, on the other 
hand, might be sure that if they gave him the victory 
now, they would henceforth be wholly in his hands. 

Mr P. es said that the West Indians had re- 
peatedly pressed the government to postpone this 
measure until a supply of free labour should have 

laced them in a better state for competition ; but 

e ot per having refused to listen to them, 
the no choice but to pro this measure for 
their own protection. In it he should vere, 
and upon it he should take the sense of the House. 
As to the refined sugar, he should have no objection, 
on the part of the West Indians, to subject the 
colonial to the same duty as the foreign; bnt the 
East Indians objected to that; and he, therefore, 
could not consent to — his motion. 

After a few words from Mr Cochrane, Mr Kemble, 
Sir H. Douglas and Mr Warburton, 

Mr Lanovenere u that the House would 
be lowered in the estimation of the country if it 

ursued the course proposed to it by Sir Robert 

eel. It the amendment were adopted, he would 

the adoption of a similar distinction between 

the refined and unrefined in our colonial sugars as 
in foreign. 

Mr D'Israzi1 made a bitter attack on govern- 
ment :— 

About a month ago this House was called on to re- 
scind a resolution on a subject most important to its 
character, and of the deepest interest to the great body 
of the nation; and, for the first time since the malt tax 
vote, this House submitted to that process, which was 
previously regarded with so much distrust, and only sub- 
mitted to from such overbearing necessity [loud ckeers]. 
I cannot help thinking, sir, that some mysterious influ- 
ence must be at work to place us, within a month, in 
precisely the same position, and to put us before the 
country under circumstances which, I balteve, no one in 
this house, be he on this side or the opposition side, can 
describe as other than degrading to us all [loud and re- 
peated ah It may be that the right hon. gentle- 
mar. will retain power by subjecting us to this stern 
process; but I mistake the right honourable gentle- 
man’s character if I were to sup that he could greatly 
value a power which is only to be retained by means so 
unconstitutional [cheers]. I think that the right hon. 
2 should deign a . my — the feel- 
ngs supporters. o not thin ought to drag 
them unreasonably through the mire [a laugh}. He has 

y once this session made them repeal a solemn de- 
cision at which they had arrived, and now he comes down 
again and says, unless you rescind another important 
resolution, I will no longer take upon myself the respon- 
sibility of conducting affairs. Now, I really think to re- 
scind one vote during the session is enough [laughter]. 
I don’t think in reason we ought to be called on to en- 
dure this d tion more than once u year [laughter]. 
That should be managed [laughter]. e right hon. 
baronet should introduce some parliamentary tariff for 
the regulation of our disapproval. The government 
ought to tell us to what point we might go—thus far and 
no farther: there are the bounds within which you are 
to enjoy your parliamentary independence; but the mo- 
ment you pass them you must submit to public ace, 
or we must submit to private life [loud —— ow, 
this is not the most agreeable way of conducting the af- 
fairs of the country; it is not the most constitutional 
a I remember in 1841, when the right hon. 

net supported the motion of the noble lord the mem- 
ber for Liverpool, he used these words, he said, I have 


the govern- 


and has 


. But it 


very 
ear 
f 


whip were less sparing here, his conduct would be more 
consistent with his professions (cheers). 
A discussion followed, shared in by Lord Sanpon, 
Mr Suri, the Cxancettor of the Excuequer, Mr 
M. P. Stewart, Mr Entwistite (who in this, his 
first speech, that he should so early have 
deen com to vote against the government, but 
at the same time would not commit himself to those 
in whose hands protection would not be safe for a 
single year), Mr who lectured the“ factious,”’ 
Mr Wirtin Mies, who retorted on Mr Escott that 
the supporters of the amendment of Mr Philip Miles 
would not measure their corn by the Winchester 
bushel, and 
Lord Howick, who advocated the amendment, 
with a proviso that either the extra duty on white 
clayed should be a ted, or a similar distinction 
be introduced into colonial sugars ; and urged that 
if Sir R. Peel's 1 were carried out, the House 
might save itself a vast deal of trouble by voting at 
the commencement of each session, their unqualified 
confidence in the government. But those who took 
Wen themselves the responsibility of accepting office 
ors of the when and the how they 
they owed a 2 to their country 
question of « difference of 4s. in the 
It was clear that the government 
a party differing from them in 
and trade: this was the origin of 


Fe 
‘ss “LA nee 
Ae 


Aap 


all their difficulties, and the government could put 
an end to them by ceasing to halt between two 
opinions, and taking a decided line. 

Lord Stanuey, after defending the 


— — said that it was part of a great 

cial scheme, the propounding of which would take 
place next year, if the House would leave the 
management of affairs in their hands; and this 
scheme would secure permanently due protection to 
the West Indies. a 

Lord Patmerston, after speaking to the general 
question, made a few remarks on the conduct of 
ministers. It was a question of personal honour 
weighed against a threat of resignation, which could 
not, and would not, be carried into execution. The 

vernment could not be in earnest when it said that 
it had lost the confidence of the House ; for if a vote 
of want of confidence in ministers were to be pro- 

to-morrow, it would be negatived by a ma- 
jority of 90 or 100. . 

Mr Strarrorp O’Brrew desired, as an agricultu- 
rist, to thank Lord Stanley for his reply upon Lord 
Howick, and to assure the latter that, whatever dis- 
appointment the agriculturists might feel, they would 
not lend themselves to him or his opinions. 

Colonel Ststuorp energetically supported the go- 
vernment. a 

Mr M. Gisson maintained the opinions which he 
had expressed on Friday night. The measure of the 
government was the more liberal of the two, and 
should have his vote. 

The noble lord invited the House to co-operate with 
the opponents of free trade, but he (Mr Gibson) could 
not bring himself to believe that those hon. members 
who complained of the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
for admitting foreign sugar into competition with their 
own, would think for one moment of admitting still more 
foreign sugar. They told him, indeed, that they had no 
confidence in him, because he exposed them to competi- 
tion, and then said they, In our own defence we will 
admit a greater = foreign sugar than you do” 
{ironical cheers]. He mot believe that they enter- 
tained any such object. He believed that there would 
be a panes sponses of protection afforded by this Lill. 
They for a differential duty of 148. instead of 10s. 
[groans]. He would be most PY to vote with the 
noble lord the member for the city of London (a burst of 
ironical cheers and groaning from the opposition 
benches), and there was no person could be more an- 
xious than himself to support that noble lord (renewed 
groaning, and cries of Oh! oh!“); but the present 
question was not a vote of confidence in the government, 
but was a matter at issue between them and the leaders 
of the West India interests. It had been stated, ona 
recent occasion, by the noble lord the member for the 
2 — 1 aye wart pa 1 * 
the duty of 34s. on yed sugars would app a 
large proportion of the foreign sugar available ag A the 
present bill, he was not correct. Now, he could not have 
made that assertion of his own knowledge on the sub- 
ject, because he was not at all conversant with sugar 
making or refining, but had done so on such authori 
as lay within his reach, and he would now take the 8 
in his own justification, of reading some letters. 
announcement was interrupted by an unanimous outcry 
of “ No, no,” and a volley of groans, which seemed to 
astonish and irritate the hon. member considerably. 
When some degree of order was restored, the hon. gen- 
tleman pr ed to say, with much emphasis, that he 
did feel that where a member’s accuracy was attacked 
he was entitled to justify himself, and that he would in- 
sist 92 oo? heard, or he would move that oan ade. 
man should report progress [renewed groaning, min- 

led with shoute of 10 ‘ eed.” which the hon. mem- 

r was after some delay enabled to comply with, and 
proceeded to read a letter from Mr Peter ineau, 
whom he described as a firm supporter of the principles 
of the noble lord the member for the city of London, and 
well known in the s trade, in which the writer states 
his conviction, that a very proportion of free 
labour sugar, the public would have to pay a much 
higher per centage, if the amendment were than 
was levied under the minister's bill]. The next letter, 
the hon. member continued, is from another gentleman 
of opposite — to Mr Martineau. And what does 
he say? „ he says, My dear Sir” [roars of 
laughter from all parts of the house prevented the hon. 
mem ber ing for some moments, which he at 

did, with considerable less em on the above 
words}. The hon. member to say, that he 


in order to benefit the consumer. He should be 

sorry to see the ree Ra Se was 
822 to the ne gency = — the 

some sarcasms upon Mr D'Israeli's philosophy. 

The committee then divided N ’ 


The blank was then filled up with the 24s. pro- 
posed by ministers. 

It seen by a reference to Friday's division, 
that the vote of that evening was rescinded last 
night by nearly the same majority; the division on 
the former evening exhibiting a majority of twenty 

inst ministers, and that of yesterday a majority 
of twenty-two in their favour. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


InceNnDIARIsM.—On Wednesday evening Mr Mil- 
ner Gibson called attention to the increase 
of incendiarism in Suffolk, Norfolk, parts of 
Essex. He was a strate for the county of Suf- 
folk, and he believed, from inquiries he had made 


Gans tho labouring classes were well disposed, and 
would shrink with horror from such atrocious 


crimes. The gentry acted with and were 
desirous of rr the condition of the poor, 
Notwithstanding this the crime was increasing to § 
most alarming extent. Sir James Graham said 

Mr Gibson had correctly described the conduct and 
character both of the and the 


i subject, 
he lord-lieutenants and the trates, and 
exertion ee ae ne’, * discover the offenders 
Mr M. Gibson then asked if the government were 
opinion that these crimes originated in the distresses 
of the agricultural „or arose from some cone 
cealed cause? Sir James Graham ied, that the 
result of the fullest inquiries showed that the pee, 
santry were quiet, and well-disposed, and were not 
i ~~ in these offences. 
Tuesday last, the new Solicitor-general intro- 
duced a bill for the disfranchisement of Sudbury. 
KILMARNOCK ae tion oe 
Pri , was last week presen inst u- 
— but was on Monday night sbandoned. 
GREENWICH 3 } y A. Hawes, 8 
Monday evening, the 0 explained w 
— wane hele to be made in this park: 
There was some land tae py to the Admi- 
ralty adjoining the ; an arrangement was 
— . — with a wiew ef iving increased aecom- 
modation to the Royal Hospi com 
of woods and forests have been prevailed upon to 
enclose a of the park as gardens, opposite 
certain residences, receiving therefor some land ad- 
joining the park in another place. The park would 
thus continue the same in extent. 
Businuss or THE ere R. Past said he 
ay to proceed wi e Dissenters’ * 
and the 8 Duties bill on Thursday, o 
take the Bank bill on Friday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 13th. 


IMPORT DUTIES. 

Lend Mesrenaesn Grow eitentan to fa waen pve 
ject of import duties, for a select 
to inquire into the effects of the duties at present ex- 
isting, 3 

ity of the country. precedents to jus 
— * —— 72 * committee to inquire into 
foreign wade omens oe 

ume on 


our 


the full five it will most li 
£26,000,000, instead 


y in that period 
2 estimated 
11,000,000 ; and thus there 


the 


. 
respect e 

upon raw ? The duty on cotton is eight — 
cent upon the raw material that is, a duty was imposed to 
this extent upon the weight of the raw material sent from 
abroad for the emplo t of our cotton trade; and we 
export it — A 2 on 2 the shape of 
yarn or other goods; foreign con- 
sumer includes the duty upon raw material we first 


without 
any dyaw aati the — 
on ve re- 


po 
ALHOUSIE complimented Lord 


ability of his speech; 


t- 


SEE 


a long war, in which this country 
trade of the world, and duties were 
duties without 


TE 


: 
: 


But only two years have elapsed since our 
mercial system was revised; 


: 
8 
: 
2 
5 
: 


esum be 
continued ? Hord rye hm Bw Sir Robert 
Peel's ; but he omitted the qualification whieh 

them, that he was bound in the first instance 
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iin 


duties to the extent of £1,200,000, and 
year £460,000, incl the abolition of the 
duties. He hoped the House would place con- 


The Duke of Ricumonp was surp 
agriculturists described as having it all their own 
way, when no interest is so much neglected or so 
taxed. He would have voted for the motion in order 
to an inquiry into the special burdens on land, only 
that would seem to countenance Lord Monteagle’s 
free trade arguments. Free trade means reduction 


of wages, and to that he objected. He would not 


lessen the existing protection, but would protect all 
alike, manufacturers and all, to the extent of their 
burdens of taxation. He heard with regret the 
speech of Lord Dalhousie ; who, with his great ideas 
of free trade, would per the malt-duty. 
The Duke, however, confessed that he hardly agreed 
with any one in that House except Lord Colchester, 
though he believed he was supported by a great ma- 
jority in the country. 
aie * . concurred in almost all Lord 
n O views, but could not the motion. 
The Merquis of Lansdowne — the inquiry ; 
rendered doubly necessary by the commercial rivalry 
into which nations, like Prussia, have en- 
gaged, in imitation of our own prohibitive policy. 
The Earl of Wincurtsza considered free trade in- 
ble with our artificial state of society and the 
e commercial policy of foreign countries. 
The House divided: contents, 70 non - contenta, 
184; majority against Lord Monteagle’s motion, 109. 


Friday, June 14th. 

The Bishop of Exmrer moved the second readi 
of his yop of Brothels bill ; prefacing it with 
a in which he referred in detail to the great - 
ness of the evil it was designed to check. 

Earl Firzuanpinog gave the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster a severe tion 


{la ter} ; that there were in the . 
no Is, all the of the 

Dean and Chapter of Westminster [loud laughter}, 

pr of two brothels to a prebend (m 

bter, w continued for some time]; that in the 
rd street district there were thirty brothels ; in Pye 
street district, forty brothels; in York street district, 
twenty * most of which were the 


capacity 
exercise of property, t 
ore recourse was had 


for sins they are inclined to, 

those they have no mind ta [laughter]. 

vezsTsR defended the Dean and 

L. that ag by FM rod over the 

houses, t bought 

of the leases, and pulled doen the , 
ROUGHAM 


of Byron by Thorewaleden, “The 


Le 


Mr Sharman Crawford was unavoidably absent 
from the division on Mr Ward's motion, 188 


quence of illness in his family, which 
obliged him to go to Ireland. 


an punter, the dh of July, has been fixed upon as 
writ of error in 
of Lords, in the ——. the late state trials in Dublin. 


Tus 2 — — 1 tickets were 
disposed the company ex 1,000 . 
There has been a statement in circulation, — the 
Emperor of Russia sent £500 for a ticket. It is true 

t 


that his Im offered a munificent dona- 
tion, bu sgn od could not consistently 
accept the bounty. The offer was declined, the so- 

preferring to be dependent on public rather 
private generosity. 


Postscript. 
Wednesday, June 19, 1844. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Forty members not being present at four o'clock, 
the House of Commons did not sit last night. 

In the House of Lords, Lord WARN CHAT brought 
in a bill to divide the parish of Leeds into several 
patishes for spiritual purposes, which, after a few 
words from the Bishop of Rirow in approbation of 
the measure, was a first time. 

Incenpiarny Fires.—The Earl of Strapsroxe, in 

ting a petition from Suffolk complaining of the 
incendiary fires that have lately taken place so ex- 
tensively in that county, and praying the house to 
take ſthe subject into its immediate consideration, 
observed that a new feature about these outrages 
was, that they were not confined to the night time, 
but took place in broad daylight, and even during 
the performance of divine service. It appeared to 
him that the law on the subject was not sufficiently 
stringent, or not sufficiently carried out. Lord Den- 
MAN said that in a number of cases where outhouses 
had been fired, doubts had been entertained whether 
they could be considered as part of the dwelling- 
house, and the offenders had of course the benefit of 
the doubt. It to him desirable that a short 
measure should be passed clearing up such doubts, 
and leaving no question as to what class of offences 
the setting fire to out-houses, and also to standing 


corn, belonged [hear, hear]. 


Tus MixtsrznIAL Crisis.—The debate and divi- 
sion on Friday night is the subject of much discus- 
sion in the daily journals of this morning, and whig 
and tory are agreed in falling foul of the Premier. 
The Times attacks Sir Robert Peel with great bitter- 
ness, for his ‘tragic remonstrances to his support- 
ers on Monday night :— 

Sir Robert acts like a premier, and affects to talk like 
a friend. Will he just attempt to think and feel as a 
friend for one moment, while we beg to suggest the fol- 
lowing topics of meditation? He talks in heartrending 
terms of a measure “ carried by a combination of those 


ponents. 
the support of 
fail to overawe bis general supporters, whenever 
need be, with some whig contingent, which he is always 
able and ready to purchase at the expense of those 
„general su 1 conservative knows that 
the moment he ventures to think for himself, he may 
expect to find the whigs on his flank. 
The article concludes with the following pithy senti- 
ment 

A man must have a wonderful power of sponging 
conscience and memory who can act as Sir Robert has 
never failed to do when convenient, and yet can talk as 
he did on Monday evening. 
The Chronicle, with affected moderation, gives a stab 
at the anti-corn-law members, exclaiming, in the 
bitterness of its disappointment— 

But it has not come without putting the Corn-law 
Cabinet under obligations to the Anti-corn-law League. 


| It has exhibited a tory cabinet under the shelter of parties 
— — to have the greatest 
agrieulture under wing 


with whom they 


, sent for; and, in a week 
or ten days from this time, it would be obvious to all 
men how easily the world could go on without Sir R. 
Peel, or how much better he would carry out free-trade 
principles with a re-constituted cabinet. 


who voted with ministers on Monday night i 
James, W. 


Cobden, R. Marsland, H. 
Ellice, W. Paget, Lord W. 
Forster, M. Ricardo, J. L. 
Gibson, M. Thorneley, T. 
Hayter, W. G. Warburton, H. 


Humphrey, Alderman 
The four following voted with Mr Miles on Friday 

night, and with government on Monday ;— 

Bagge, William Goring, Charles 

Douglas, Sir H. Turnor, Christopher 
The Times of this morning has the following “ epi- 
grams, on the minister obtaining the ominous sup- 
port of the Anti-corn-law League in the second di- 
vision on the question, while he has lost that 
of the hon. mem for Bristol and East Somerset.“ 


„Peel not advancing in his fatal course? 
Whate’er the end, for better or for worse, 


by | pressing to the 


ANOTHER. 


“ To gain a League must on way: 
: Bt view the end in things,’ eles ones say; 
comrades are, 
are better far.” 


Where bad the road, and base 
Than twenty Leagues two M 


Yesterday the King of Saxony visited the City, 
where he was duly received and entertained by 
Lord Mayor and corporation. He was 


at 
the inauguration of the Duke of Wellington's statue 


opposite the Mansion-house. 
un WATT OO Banauet.— Yesterday the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, the of 


Wellington gave his custo banquet, at A 
house, to a numerous circle of those officers whe eat 
ticipated in that engagement. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin, and several members 
of the town council, ae — — Mage for the 

urpose of presen an to her u 

the subject of Mr OrGonnell’s trial and — 

Srurarur — 5 2 Ar — 
TER. —A tior, numero signed, 
been —. to the Mayor of Leicester to a 
public meeting, to take into consideration the case 
of the Irish Ae ers, and that gentleman, 
while he concurred in the objects of the requisition- 
ists, having declined, on account of the interruptions 
to which public meetings here have been liable, the 
requisitionists called a meeting in the New hall, for 
Monday evening last, which was numerously at- 
tended, and comprised a considerable number of 
ladies. A few c got into the hall, and at- 
tempted to interrupt the meeting; but, finding them- 
selves greatly outnumbered, they gave — attempt, 
and retired from the meeting. Mr John Collier, 
a member of the ion, was called to the chair, 
and briefly introduced the business of the meeting. 
William Biggs, Esq., in an excellent speech, pro- 
posed the first resolution, which ex the sym- 
r the meeting with Mr O Connell and his 
riends. It was seconded by Mr Winks, and carried. 
Mr Mureell, baptist minister, moved the adoption of 
an ad dress to the Liberator, prefacing it with a long 
and eloquent speech. Other resolutions were car- 
ried when the meeting separated. 


Repeat AssociaTion.— in is the scene ree 

ed enthusiasm which 
characterised the two former meetings displayed it- 
self in an equally imposing manner on Monday, 


, 1 ol 
erick, was called to the chair. Mr 
O’Brien said he had the ure of submitting to the 
meeting a document he the honour of recei 
from a dignitary of the catholic church. It was 8 
letter from the Right Reverend Dr Kennedy, bishop 
of Killaloe, encl £126, the subscriptions of the 
patriotic clergy of diocese, including his own 

subscription of £5. A letter was also read 
; Mr — rr — Wakefleld, en- 
closing a su iption £20, an to be 
— =F a member of the — we myn tee 
Mr Daunt then rose, and said that he had plea- 
sure of introducing to the mecting Messrs George 
Smith and Dr M‘Carioll, a deputation from Liver- 
pool, bringing with them the magnificent sum of 
£137. Mr Daniel O'Connell, jun., handed in the 
sum of £42, the subscriptions of the O'Connell 
family for the present year. The list was headed 
by the subscription of O'Connell, for £5. Mr 
— — r r 2 A £30 from 
u ° £74 from Armag cheering 
— that the north of Ireland — 
ali ve and stirring, and was not, as their enemies ro- 
presented, totally averse to a repeal of the Union, 
After various other sums of money had been handed 
in, Mr Smith O’Brien then rose the purpose of 
moving the adoption of the address to the Queen, of 
which he had given notice on a former day of meet- 
ing. Before, however, he would do so, he would 
state the gra fact that Mr O'Connell was in 
the enjoyment of excellent health. During the last 
week a restriction had been imposed upon him. He 
had been denied the happiness and pleasure of ex- 
tatives of the different locali- 
ties the gratitude he ſelt for their sympathy and con- 
dolence. After some further observations he said 
that it had been rumoured that the ministry had re- 
signed. Assuming such a report to be well founded, 
such a circumstance rendered it more necessary that 
they should record their solemn determination to be 
satisfied with nothing short of a of the legis- 
lative union [loud cheers}. It was right that the 
whigs, and their other friends in England, should 
know that it was not on their shoulders should 
ride into power. No matter what minister should 
succeed to power, whether it was Lord John Russell 
or any one else, they had formed their determina 
tion, and nothing should induce them to swerve from 
it. He had not as yet consulted Mr O'Connell 
the matter, but he would anticipate his ad 
he was sure that would be, no 


The ministry that wishes to Sant the 


cheers]. 

support of the Irish people must be prepared to con- 
a repeal of the union {immense cheering]. The 

meeting not uded when the post but 


the rent was likely to amount to £3,200. 
CORN MARKET. MX Lanz. Tus Day. 


—  |Wheat| Barley „ Once | Beans ans | | Peas | Flour. 
English .. | 2120 | 670 | 4660 
Scotch.... 
Irin ee 100 | 9140 
Foreign .. | 9020 | 5810 | 1920 


Very little doing. Spring corn is rather dearer. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Val Fra Quelch.“ If we were to open our columns to 
such complaints we should have no space for anything 
else, and no readers for above a month. 

“* Apsley Pellatt.“ Next week. 

„ William Goodman.“ Does not suit us. 

**S. Mull.“ Will not interest our readers. 

‘William Stokes. The letter will be returned. 

* W.“ Declined. 

“*Scoto-Britannicus,”” Far too long for our paper. 


Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 


For 7 lines....5s.0d. | For 10 lines....6s. Od. 
For every additional line 4d. 
For a half column £1 5s.| For a column..£2 0s. 
„%% Advertisements from the country must be accom- 
8 by a post-office order, or reference for payment 
on. 


Orders for the N ormist are received at the office, 
and by all booksellers and newsvendors. The terms of 
subscription, if paid in advance, are £1 6s. per annum. 
All communications for the Editor should be addressed 
te the office, No. 4, Crane court, Fleet street. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tur last week was rendered memorable by a 
ministerial crisis, the first which has occurred since 
the formation of the ministry. Defeats they have 
indeed suffered more than once before, inflicted 
2 them by the hands of their own supporters. 

ut in former cases, no one imagined that the 
cabinet would be upset, inasmuch as the matter at 
issue was one affecting the people only, not the 
pecuniary profit of the monopolists. Triumphant 
opposition could in that case afford to give way, 
for in the gk omy of the House of Commons the 
people can always wait. But in the present in- 
stance, the struggle with ministers was a struggle 
for their own advantage, and, by a narrow chance 
only has the administration escaped shipwreck. 

uestion about which all this stir was occa- 
e battle-ground of this deadly encoun- 
was a proposal of Mr Miles, the member for 
ristol, to relieve West Indian proprietors from 
some portion of their embarrassment, caused by 
the admission of free-grown foreign sugar into the 
British mark.t at a greatly reduced differential 
duty, by lowering the duty on colonial sugar, from 
24s. to 20s. the cwt, and by putting 4s. extra on 
white clayed sugars, certified to be the growth of 
China, Java, or Manilla, or of any foreign country, 
the sugar of which her Majesty, in council, 
have red to be admissible, as not being the 


produce of slave labour. The probable effect of 


this proposition would have been to strengthen 
the West Indian 21 whilst, at the same 
time, it would have slightly lowered the price of 
sugar to the consumer. e whigs joined the 
honourable member for Bristol; the leading free- 
traders took part with the ministry, on me 
ground that their original proposition was a nearer 
approach to free trade. The division was ad- 
verse to ministers by a majority of twenty. 
This took place on Friday night. On Monday 
evening Sir Robert Peel came down to the house, 
and, alluding to former defeats, intimating also 
that, by giving way to the present combination of 

ies, he would only be encouraging similar at- 
tempts in future, he asked a reversal of the vote, 
and — 7 it by a majority of twenty- 
two. The affair caused not a little excitement in 
political circles. The Times encouraged the mono- 
polists to brave the anger of Sir Robert Peel, and, 
rather than give way, to let him resign. The 

Morning Chronicle vented the spite of the — 
upon the free traders, because they chose to prefer 
principle to party. Sir Robert Peel, in his h 
on Monday night, betrayed his soreness, and was 
received in a manner which indicates that the 
breach between him and a considerable body of 
his supporters is more than nominal. Whether it 
will grow to anything out of which the a may 
reap some 1 45 is another and larger 

uestion, upon which we have briefly touched in 

succeeding article. 

The postscript of our last number gave a brief 
outline of the debate on Tuesday evening, upon 
Mr Ward’s motion for going into a committee of 
the House on the subject of the Irish church. The 

uestion occupied two nights. It appears that on 

ednesday evening, at one period of the discus- 
sion, a considerable majority of whigs being in the 
house, a division was loudly called for, when up rose 

Mr Peter Borthwick, who succeeded in . 
against time, until a sufficient number of to - 
herents had been whipped in to stave off the 
threatened danger. The debate, upon which we 
have spoken elsewhere, terminated in a division, 
giving to ministers a majority of 99. 

On Thursday evening the banking bill of Sir 
Robert Peel was read a second time: not, how- 
ever, until alter Mr Hawes had with t ability 
submitted an amendment, which, if successful, 
would have altered the character of the whole 
measure. A long discussion ensued, from which, 
as well as from the division, it may be gathered 


that this dill, more likely, perhaps, than any other 


t forward by the present ministry, to cause 
uture distress, to accumulate money in the 
hands of capitalists, to d iate prices, and to 

ive advantage only to fundholders, and ns of 

xed incomes, will become law with little or no 
modification. On Friday evening, Ss to 
the House going into committee on the sugar du- 
ties, Mr Duncombe brought forward cases of cer- 
tain individuals, whose letters had been opened at 
the Post office by a warrant from the home secre- 
tary. Sir James Graham doggedly refused all ex- 
planation of his motives, and contented himself 
with stating that the warrant was no longer in 
force. We must say that the honourable baronet 
cut an extremely sorry figure in this disreputable 
affair; and the mode in which he met Mr Dun- 
combe’s inquiries, gives 1 to the suspi- 
cion that there is more of the spy in his nature 
more of the peering and unscrupulous curiosity of 
the pettifogging statesman, than becomes the dig- 
nity of the office he fills. He was literally without 
defence, and without a defender. None of his 
colleagues vouched for the propriety of his deed, 
and his manner has left upon society the impres- 
sion that the deed itself will not bear the light. 

The Lords have talked a little during the past 

week. In that house also the ministers have been 
defeated. There the ecclesiastical monopolists have 
compelled them not only to stay their hand at a 
very moderate reform, but even to undo what had 
previously been done. By the recommendation of 
the ecclesiastical commissioners, the sees of St 
Asaph and Bangor were to have been united, as 
soon as either of them became vacant, with a view 
to erect a new bishopric for the Manchester dis- 
trict; and an act was for that 2 
This displeased the high church party of which th 
Bishop of Exeter is an active leader. The at- 
tempt has been made before, but without success, 
to retain the Welsh sees in their present position ; 
but this year the Earl of Powis, who mooted the 
question, has been more successful, and obtained a 
1 over ministers, of four votes. The deci- 
sion, of course, will be reversed in the House of 
Commons. On Thursday evening, Lord Monteagle 
moved for a select committee on the import 
duties, which was, naturally enough, refused; and 
on Friday the Bishop of — 2 forward 
his bill for the suppression of brothels, when Earl 
Fitzhardinge administered a well-merited rebuke 
to the dean and chapter of Westminster, for con- 
niving at the abomination carried on within their 
own locality, upon property, over which tney had 
the control of landlords. The Bishop of Gloucester, 
it is true, stated that, since the matter had become 
one of public notoriety, the reverend dignitaries 
had exerted themselves to put down the nuisance ; 
but the question occurs, how it happened that, for 
along series of years, it was permitted, and even 
covertly encouraged, with a view to the pecuniary 
advantage of the ecclesiastical body. The ey 
of Gloucester stated that the houses in the 
monry were pulled down. A correspondent of 
the Patriot, who visited the place on Saturday 
night, avers that every one of them is still standing. 
So much for the veracity of the episcopal bench. 


But we must hurry toa close. Save the increase 
of incendiarism in Suffolk and Norfolk, upon 
which we have commented in another place, no 
topic remains to be touched upon but that 
of Ireland. The Richmond penitentiary is 
now the theatre of the repeal agitation. The 
imprisonment of Mr O’Connell is doing more 
for the cause he has espoused than all his monster 
meetings were able to effect. Deputations from a 
large number of municipalities met together last 
week in Dublin—mayors and aldermen were 
there in unprecedented numbers. They went in 
procession to the gaol, bearing with them ad- 
dresses of thy to Mr O'Connell. The 
were ref admission, and consequently retired, 
and gave united utterance, in an address to the 
a of Ireland, to their united sentiments and 

elings. We are glad to see that the illustrious 
prisoner excites the sympathy, not only of his 
— 2 but also of the better portion of the 

ish publie. Birmingham and Liverpool have 
spoken out; Leicester is about to do so; and the 
— we hope, will soon be followed in the me- 
tropolis. If there be any truth in the rumour that 
Sir Robert Peel intends to ask of parliament an 
act for the suppression of the ＋ 7 Association, 
we should hope that the spirit of every friend of 
liberty will be roused within him; and that minis- 
ters will be told, in a voice of thunder, that there 
are limits beyond which oppression can no longer 
practise upon patience. 


THE MEETING OF THE MONOPOLISTS. 


DowNING street has been thrown into commo- 
tion. On Friday night, Mr Miles wrested from 
ministers a majority of twenty, in a full House, for 
his amendment in favour of the Sugar Duties bill. 
The monopolists had long eyed the sideling of Sir R. 
Peel towards free-trade principles with sullen discon- 
tent. The lowering of the differential duty on foreign 
sugars, the produce of free labour, awakened their 
slumbering indignation. The advantages which 
they had maintained against open attacks, they 


saw the man of their choice yielding up piecemeal. 
For a time, the threat of resignation, like the rod 
kept over the mantel-piece to awe into subjection 
the unruly spirits of childhood, sufficed to suppress 
incipient rebellion. The monopolists, however, 
grew up into aseeming conviction that a worse 
thing might overtake them than a change in the 
administration. They came to the determination 
to dare their own leader. They have attempted 
to throw off the yoke. The fear of Peel was to be 
no longer before their eyes. Great excitement 
followed the vote of Friday night. Cabinet coun- 
cils were convoked. Absent ministers were sent 
for by express. Messengers hurried to and fro. 
Rumours of resignation were rife. Every indica- 
tion betokened a fatal rupture. What is the 
issue? The reversal on Monday night of the de- 
cision arrived at on Friday night. The Premier 
was inexorable. The House of Commons, with an 
ill-grace, knuckled under—and ministers humbled 
their own party by a majority of twenty-two. 

It is becoming, now, sufficiently clear, that the 
policy of the Peel cabinet hus reached its culmi- 
nating point. The reign of plausibility draws to a 
close. The clever tricksiness which, under cover 
of protection, sought to widen the range of com- 
merce to an extent which might answer the imme- 


| diate wants of the population, could only succeed 


foratime. All ies might at first see their in- 
terest in submitting to it—no party could, for any 
—.— period, find satisfaction in it. Here it 
might entrap there it might overbear— nowhere 
could it elicit confidence. The day for mere dex- 
terity of management is gone by. Men are rang- 
ing themselves, at length, under the banners of 
hostile principles, and are coming to care less and 
less every day about the interests of party. The 
recent vote does not disprove this. e temper 
in which it was given, renders it certain that mi- 
nisters have had the last game of — played 
into their hands. They will lose more than they 
gain by their triumph. They will keep their 
— ut they will lose their supporters. Morti- 
cation will break the spirit of their ſorces. Ano- 
ther general election will return, not a ministerial, 
but a monopolist majority. He who now com- 
mands, must then be content to serve—and in the 
place of endless manceuvring, we shall have a suc- 
cession of pitched battles. We look forward to 
this state of things with interest and with h 
for under it, the political education of the people 
will proceed with unwonted rapidity. 

The great principles to which we have given our 
advocacy, being, as we take it, the principles of 
common sense and common justice, have their roots 
deeper in the hearts of the people than superficial 
observers are apt to imagine. ventional com- 
binations, like parched and hardened soil, have suc- 
ceeded until now in — their appearance 
above the surface, in — 22 forms ; 
and men have concluded that, use little is seen, 
but little exists. We are convinced that this is a 

t mistake. A few beams of hope would pro- 
uce such a transformation in the aspect of the po- 
litical world as this country has never yet wit- 
nessed. The seeds of truth are thickly sown, 
and have been long germinating in the bosom of 
society. They have not pushed themselves forth 
into air and sunshine, simply because they have 
been obstructed by artificial impediments. The 
earth above them, however, begins to crack. The 
force of adhesiveness is giving way. Conser- 
vatism 5 — here and —＋ wide rents in its 
texture. e moving power of opinion, o i 
upon it from beneath, splits it 4 — 
we have the first palpable indication of a general 
breaking up. We read the discomfiture of the 
class in their internal divisions. Their ——_ 
was the strength of compactness and union: that 
being gone, they are poy: longer. The few 
against the many have no chance of success but in 
their indivisibility. Mutiny in their ranks will be 
fatal, however it may terminate. 

It is a matter, therefore, of minor interest to the 
people whether ministers triumph over their sup- 
porters, or their supporters over them. The vie- 
tory of Sir Robert Peel is, perhaps, more auspicious 
for the popular cause, than would have been his 
defeat and retirement—not on account of any se- 
rious principle involved in the recent struggle, but 
because the country is not yet ripe to take advan- 
tage of his exile from the purlieus of office. It is 
better that he should hold on yet awhile; for the 
course he is pursuing will widen the breach between 
the furious monopolists and the abettors of gradual 
relaxation. His school is but a temporary one. 
He is not the man to conduct the grand struggle 
to its issue. We must re e before we can 
advance. The Buckinghams and the Richmonds, 
the landlord and sugar bankrupts, have yet to try 
their hand at government. Their turn comes next. 
Desperation will force them into power. Their all 
is staked upon the contest. They will die game. 
But die they must. Office, which they would fain 
avoid, they must needs fill. Sir Robert Peel will 
not answer their end. A coalition mini is 
scarcely probable. A free-trade House of Com- 
mons is but the dream of wild enthusiasm. No- 
thing remains for monopoly but to take its final 


stand upon its selfish jnterests, and defend them 
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against the wiles of professed friends, as well as 
from the touch of open foes. Then will come the 
real tug of war. Then the nation will be — ge 
against the aristocracy. A * short conflict will 
ensue; and none can seriously doubt on which side 


vietory will finally declare itself. 


INCENDIARISM IN THE EASTERN 
— COUNTIES. 


THE eastern icultural counties are being 
forced into as salen a notoriety, by the fre- 
quency of incendiary as was South Wales, 
last year, by the midnight freaks of Rebecca. The 
same causes operate in the one case as in the 
other; the effects being only varied by local cir- 
cumstances. Want, grim want—oppression in 
every shape—the unrelenting and never-ending 

igencies of frightful poverty—the advantages 
which capital mercilessly wrests from labour—the 
ruthless severance of all the ancient ties which 
once bound together the master and his men— 
these are the sources out of which incendiarism 
takes its rise. The wretehed labourer or 
with hunger, encompassed on every side wi 

ualid misery, with nothing in prospect but the 

ternative of starvation, or imprisonment in a 
union house, becomes at length the victim of a 
black despair. Plenty is in close proximity to 
him, in which he can never hope to participate. 
Griping avarice doling out his w no more, 
even by a single farthing, than legal justice could 
demand ; the pride of power insolently oblivious of 
his feelings ; and society at large in utter ignorance 
of his woes—these things, as the poor woman said 
to the correspondent of the Times, put bad 
tho’ts into the head of the husband and the father,” 
and impel him to steal forth and let the world 
read his wretchedness in flames of fire. 


We have no idea that there exists any system— 
any furtive combination among the labourers— 
any secret conspiracy to perpetrate these deeds of 
horror. Their prevalence and simultaneous ap- 
pearance in certain districts of the country might, 
indeed, at first blush, suggest the notion; but any 
one well acquainted with the habits of our labour- 
ing agricultural population, would at once dismiss 
it as the abs 
doubt not, indeed, that the occurrence of one fire 
leads on to another; just as when one insane per- 
son leaps from the monument, many insane oa 
sons are prom to imitate the example. But 
concert, we believe, there is none. In some in- 
stances, the crime may be accounted for by per- 
sonal vindictive feeling; in the far num- 
ber, we imagine, it is the fruit of horrible d i 
the instinctive persuasion in the breast of the ig- 
norant labourer, that the condition of his own class 
will never be improved until the classes superior 
te him have been scared into some considerations 
of justice. He has the immediate experience of a 
misery which cannot be made worse. He has a 
— sense of wrong scathing his very heart. 

e has an indefinite and vague expectation that 
crime will open to him some door of relief. He 
sees that the consternation produced by frequent 
fires leads oftentimes to inquiry, inquiry to public 
sibstantil good. He ia tompted to. give. ery 
su els tem to give a 
expression to his sullen discontent. ee 
may be, he wrestles with that temptation in perfect 
agony. It steals over him again and again. He 
becomes familiarised with its us features. In 
his own thoughts the deed, which once looked so 
atrocious, becomes all 223 The ma- 
terials are thus laid for mischief. Some bitter dis- 
appointment — bitter, however small in itself, be- 
cause exasperating feelings already crushed and 
bleeding—drops a small spark upon the combusti- 
ble matter pent up within him ; and he goes forth 
to commit an act at which his own nature would, 
under other circumstances, have shuddered. 


So far as the accounts have yet e, there 
seems to have been no desire to inflict injury upon 
person. The spots selected for incendiarism are 
usually at a distance from the dwelling-houses of 
individuals. Nor would it appear that particular 
malice r act, since, in those dis- 
tricts w penury and want are prevalent, the 
property of kind and popular masters is fired as 
often as that of griping and cruel ones. Incendi 
fires are rather the blotches which indicate deep- 
seated constitutional disease. They tell the tale, aot 
of one individual, but of hundreds. They wreak their 
fury, not upon this man, or upon that, but upon 
the property which first falls within reach. It 
is ye the agricultural mode of agitation. 
The population in our couutry districts are 
too scattered to combiné—too ignorant to plan a 
movement. They have no nade of telling the 
world their grievances. No avenues to the Teste. 
lature are open to their approach. The ordinary 
methods of making an impression upon society, 
— 1 rae 2 * of the r Wag must 
singly: and how can they s singly, 80 
as to be heard? They know of but one method. 
They can fire hay-stacks and wheat-ricks. They 
can create around them an atmosphere of terror ; 
and out of the 


t of all improbabilities. We | / 


the history of their sufferings may at length tell 
upon the ear of the world. 

Such we believe to be the philosophy of incen- 
diarism. It is the last effort of the miserable to 
right themselves. The criminals may merit, and 
do merit, the vengeance of violated law, but not 
to the exclusion of pity. The fact is that human 
nature cannot endure the long continuance of 
evils such as have become their daily lot to bear. 
Let the gentry look to it. Incendiarism is more 
closely connected with their profusion and extrava- 
gance than they are willing to susp Pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights;“ and, 
where the duties are systematically neglected, the 
rights at length will come to be treated with 


: General Netos. 


FOREIGN. 


little ceremony. The remedy is in the hands of | had 


the landlords. They must apply it, or take the 
consequences. 


The accouchement of her Majesty will take place 
at Windsor Castle. That interesting event is ex- 
— to occur early in the ing month. 

ocock, first physician accoucheurjto'the Queen, will 
be in attendance on her Majesty, when the coyrt 
takes its departure from Buckingham Palace. 

The King of — 
Kew, 2 and Ealing, dining with the Earl 
of Aberdeen. 

Sir R. Peel at Whitehall 
rous company were assemb 


We learn with regret that the suddenness of the 
departure of the Emperor of Russia for his capital 
was occasioned by the distressing intelligence that 
his second daughter had a premature confinement, 
and that the most toms had 
vened. The Emperor was to travel with all ble 
speed to the scene of domestic affliction. — " 


When the Emperor of Russia was i g the 

rd of honour, commanded by the Marquess of 

orcester, at Windsor castle, he addressed the 
Queen in the following words :—* Al h I have 
no like these, such as I have will be at 
your esty’s service. Court Journal. 

We are happy to state, on 
Earl Grey has recovered from 
tion.— Sunderland Herald, 

nter Justice Trypat.—The Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, i his 15th year of 
judicial office on Tuesday, and is consequently entitled 


to claim a full retiring pension. 
Friday night’s Gazette announces that the Queen 


has inted Mr Edward Goulburn, t-at- 
law, te be commissioner on the court of — 
in the room of Mr Merivale, deceased. 


tion signed by five members. Between sixty and 
seventy members of parliament were t; Sir 
John Yarde Buller the chair. D’ Israeli 


inquired by what authority and for what 
the meeting had been convened? Lord Err 
ied that he, in conjunction with Mr Forbes 
t, t 


mae Times.— 


I 


journed meeting. “A v 
the conservative members 


midst of flame and smoke, perchance, Council. 
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Prince de Joinville is to hoist his flag in one of the 
ships of the line of the squadron of evolutions, and 
to proceed in her, accompanied by a steam frigate, 
two smaller steamers, and several light vessels, to 
cruize off the eastern coast of the state of Morocco. 


ursday for Barcelona. 

and „ the bill for the improve- 

great harbours of France was under 

and the sum of seventeen millions of 

was granted to establish the auxiliary harbour 

oliette,near Marseilles ; twenty millions for the 

provementof the portof Havre; a similar sum for 

port of Marseilles; and smaller sums for the im- 

provement of Bordeaux and the building of ad- 
ditional lighthouses on the coast. 


0 


SPAIN, 
to letters from Gibraltar, the Emperor 
of Morocco not yet replied to the ultimatum of 
the 28th ult. The British consul at Tan- 


on 
clr took an active in the n iations i 
the two * toe wen tate sa bang 


in Paris, to the di 

pain, by the title of Duke of . 
letters of the 8th of June state that it 
the decree for dissolving the Cortes will 
forth with, and the new Cortes be called 


says that the differences between 

> — 1 — under negotiation, and 

t will soon come to a favour- 

. M. Castillo had arrived at Rome. 

The Veriad of Barcelona states that it is assured 
that the Queen will remain at Barcelona the whole 
e ministers are to join her 


ity of 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 


„ py CHAN. M. Cuvier, engineer of 
ts et Chaussees, in the department of the 

6 w of the great naturalist, has just 
life, by means of lighted chareoal. 

* Sr Pererssunen.—The all engrossing 

t in St P is the 
Iriah (to be given by sub- 

June, the profits of which 


to the repeal fund, as a mark of 


outvie one another in forwarding this generous im- 
ulse ; the gracious sanction of his Imperial Majesty 
a been obtained, has made this benevolent de- 

monstration amount to enthusiasm ! (?)—Letter in 

Chromele. 


the 
Tun Canapran Reseviron.—The official paper an- 
1 the instance of the American minis- 
m Great Britain, the British government has 
ed ten of the American citizens sent to Van 


Land sharing in the Canadian rebel- 

lion in 1836, and that orders wat Airy d 3 

actordingly. Their names are—Hiram Sharp, John 

a i * N , ac ig 8 Nr 

— an um, bert 

Collins, John Thomas, and Edward A. Wilson. 

New York paper. 

A letter from Berlin, June 3, says, The report is 

revived that a of i will 
shortly take 


such o tion, that it was obliged 
eneral Coletti, who is not hostile to 


nufactories were demolished, and it was found ne- 
cessary pay bee —— to Schemeidnitz. 
troops upon the people, and a number 
were killed and wounded. 
Sincutam Crroumstance at SA. A very 
lar circumstance has been communicated to us 


— Vickers, of the schooner, — 7 the 45 of 

uis port, deserving of the notice of selentifle indi- 

viduals. On the 7th of May last, in lat. 44 north, 

* 32.86. about four o'clock in the morning, 
was 


years 


| ere highos 4 = 
displayed the hi t proficiency. e questions 
; chairman 


Asturias, the 24th of June, 1708. He was priva 

secretary to Count Rohan Chabot, whilst he fill 

the post of ambassador from the court of Spain to 

the eourts of France and Portugal. He was ac- 

quainted with Frederick II. of Prussia. His habits 

are simple and regular. He rises with the sun, and 
a dai 


Philip V 
— Bonaparte, and Ferdinand VII. He does 
not appear to be more than 70 years of age. 


DOMESTIC, 


METROPOLITAN, 


Britiex Av Forgeien School Soctsry,—The an- 
nual examination of the girls’ school in the Borongh 
road, took place on Wednesday, the 12th inst, when 
a large company assembled in the large and con- 
venient school roem of the society. e children 
were examined in reading both in the lesson books 
of the society and in the scriptures. They were 
then rigidly questioned on the subjects read; and 
subsequently on English history, naturel history, 

raphy, arithmetic, and ar, and in the 
enerally. In these branches they 


roposed to them by the Case iscount 

brington), and by the Bishop of Norwich, were 
most searching, and the answers of the children 
elicited general applause. In domestic matters, 
such as eutting out of garments, needlework of vari- 
rious kinds, culinary information, &c., &c., they ap- 
peared quite at home, and proved the practical and 
useful c ter of the instruction imparted in the 
school. At the close, Lord Ebrington and the Bi- 
shop addressed the company, and expressed the high 
gratification they had experienced. The examina- 
tion of the boys school, we see by the advertise- 
ment, is to take place this day; when Sir George 
Grey, Bart., M. P., one of the vice-presidents of the 
society, is expected to take the chair. 


Crry or Lowpon Conservatrve AssociaTion.— 
The festival of the City of London Conservative As- 
sociation took place on Wedn evening at Co- 
vent Garden theatre. The feelings exhibited on the 
occasion, more ially in reference to politieal al- 
lusions, were — Tables were set, both in the 
body of the house and upon the stage, length ways, 
cross ways, and every way, and it is but justice to 
say thet but few were unoccupied. e boxes, 


however, nted but a sorry ap : 
half filled. The chair 


being near 

William 

dent of the association, who was su 

Ingestre, M.P., Sir Howard Douglas, M.P. 
James Lushington, Mr Henry Pownall, Colonel 
Astell, Mr omas Wilson, Mr Mackinnon, Mr 
Alderman Copeland, Mr H. Kemble, M.P., for East 
Surrey, Mr Thomas Baring, M.P., and others, The 


absence of het Majesty's ministers, and of every per- 
son of note, made the evening pass off very heavily. 


New Asrtum von Iwrant Onpsans.—A public 
meeting was held on Thursday evening, the 13th 
inst., at the Hall of Commerce, to adopt the revised 
laws, &c. of this newly established institution. It 
was numerousiy and highly respectably attended. 
In the absence of C. Hindley, Esq., M.P., who was 
unavoidably detained in Lancashire, the chair was 
taken by John Wilks, Esq. The chairman after re- 
ferring to the circumstances that occasioned the 
Be from the parent society, called on Dr Reed, 
who officiates as honorary secretary to the new in- 
stitution, to report the result of the deliberations of 
the provisional committee. Dr Reed then came for- 

and read the rules which had been drawn up 
by the committee: 

It is proposed to recommend, that instead of The 
Asylum for Infant e shall make use of the 
term, ‘‘ New Asylum for Infant In the 
2ndrule, it is to make a variation from the | 
of seven years to eight, so that the infant will be eligible 
to remain till eight years of age in practice, the former 


it is pr 
it will be open to the body of subscribers to select whom 
please. The 22nd rule has a provision attached to 
t, in case you agree to the fundamental rule. The board 
r a variation in the 26th rule, which refers to the 


fe 


ing, but no farther. The board are di to recom- 
mend an alteration in reference to the catholicity of the 
institution in future times, so that it will not promote 
the interests of a sect or party, or embarrass the con- 
scie of any, but confer a great and im t benefit 
on the nt orphan without those distinc’‘ons. The 
rule has been referred to three gentlemen who were 
legally informed on this question; and, after the best 
consideration they can give the subject, it is proposed 
that the following shall be the fundamental rule :—‘‘ That 
it being the design of this society to receive and bless 
the fatherless infant, without distinction of sex, place, or 
religious connexion, that it be a rule absolute, beyond 
the control of any future general meeting, or any act of 
incorporation, that while the education of the infant 
family shall be strictly religious and se „no de- 
nominational catechism or creed whatever shall be intro- 
duced [cheers]—and that no particular forms whatever 
shall be imposed on any child, contrary to the religious 
convictions of the surviving parent, or guardian, of such 
child (cheers). 
Dr Reed then moved the tion of the above 
rule, which was seconded by D, W. Wire, Esq. H. 
enough 


one gnines |e 


that the differences might still be healed, moved 
amendment embodying his 8 fell to 
ground for want of a seconder. Gammon in re- 
ply gave the followin tion :— 

e had belonged to the other institution, from the day 
of its formation at the London tavern, and had, for six- 
teen years, been a member of the 
that period nothing could have e on prosper- 
ously than it did up to the time that Mr Stanton was in- 
troduced as . It was expressly stated to that 
gentleman by Mr Fell that the committee consisted of 
churchmen and dissenters, and other circumstances were 
fully explained. After the lapse of nine or ten months 
from the time that that gentleman accepted oes, be 
wrote on the subject of introdu the Church cr 
chism ; and it gave rise to corres 
some time. At length the question was brought before 
the committee, not by a direct motion, but by a resolu- 
tion to the effect that all books used in the school 
be exclusively under the control of the chaplain 
schoolmaster, taking out of the power of the committee 
the slightest control over the education of the children. 
He (Mr G.), as a last point, before the severance took 
place, inquired whether, if the surviving or 
guardian of a child should present to the committee, in 
writing, their conscientious objections to the child 
taught the church catechism, that child would be ex- 
empted? The reply of Mr Stanton was, We are de- 
termined to stand or fall by the motion before us” [loud 
cries of Hear, hear]. Reed being unwell at the 
time, he had requested that the question might be ad- 
journed for one week, in order that a conferenes 
might be had with him; and that was itively n 
tived ſhear, hear]. If that were not intolerance, 
knew not what was 1 
Mr James Sherman, of chapel, gave further 
details of Mr Stanton’s headlong intolerance, con- 
cluding with the sentiment—* If he (Mr Sherman) 
did not mistake his own heart, and his own 
he yielded to no man in the world for a desire 
union with all those who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and in truth. But if union were 
to be purchased at the expense of leaving the selec- 
tion of all the books tothe chaplain a chaplain 
of that character—then, for one, he was happy to 
dissolve the connexion.”” Dr Reed entered into a 
defence of his own conduct in the matter, 
that the course he had pursued was not the result 
an feeling, but of a strict adherence to 
wel ple. The ous rules were carried unani- 
mously. MrD. W. Wire, in the course of a few re- 
marks, stated that, not only was the Infant 
asylum founded by a dissenter (Dr Reed), but 
for a length of time, the committee was com 
pony churchmen and partly of dissenters. Dr 

then read a list of subscriptions which, with 
those received at the last mee amounted to 
about £1,000.. He ales stated, thet 2 2 
proprietor e hall, i its 
Seth whe, gad hed boamieal to ae oe be 
election cheers]. _ After various votes of 
thanks, the meeting separated. 


Tur Sawatornrom.—Tue Co-operative PAN. 
—The annual festival to aid the funds of the Sana- 
torium was held on Tuesday week, at the London 
tavern. Mr Charles Dickens was in the 
og by Dr Southwood Smith, Mr G. 

Stanfield, Mr Maclise, Mr R. H. 


ent comforts or con 


are not in a posi | 
four and five hundred pounds 


teresting experimen th 
tive principle, that has » is 


torium. At present, and 
come, the doom of not a few of the 


the 


poke. 
egit 


; 


and 
success encouraging. positive 
which the ultimate success of the Sanatorium will 
to the happiness of the class for which it is in 
the increase of comforts in sickness, and the removal 
i sensions in health—is not the limit of 


without being upon another. It wi 
practical sagacity to the rE of benevolence, 
and will breathe a soul of kindly feeling into those in- 
dustrial pursuits most apt to render men selfish.” 


Tur Surizvatty.—Mr Alderman Challis has 
lied to be excused from serving the office of sh 
37747 and the application will no 
to, as Alderman William Hunter 
would 


Tue Doxrpox or Svussex.—The proceedings 


OE 7 1 


in 
in 
House of Lords. There were about 


at Cangas de Vineo, in the 


f ö ; ' 


Sbune tenn inne ka de cede cf Okan 


present, as also the chief justices of the 
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bench apd Common Pleas, the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, Mr Baron Parke, K., Kc. A number 
of love letters were read by counsel from the late 


fair lady herself, after whi 
of the case was postponed until yester- 


At the Central Criminal court, on Thureday, Eliza- 
beth ey and Ellen Lindsay were charged with 
8 ’ James gy | with receiving, a quan- 
tity of blankets, &c., from Buckingham palace, An 
irreproachable character was given to all the prison- 
ets, After four hours’ deliberation, the jury ac- 
quitted them all, 


On yy — Dalmas was tried for the 
murder of or M‘Parlane, at Battersea 
bridge, on the 29th of April last. The evidence dis- 
closed nothing in addition to the tale which was 
made familiar to the public by the long examina- 
tions before the coroner. The defence by his coun- 
sel, Mr Wilkins, consisted in pointing out the weak 
parts of the evidence; contending that the declara- 
tion of the dying woman, that Dalmas had killed 
her, was the effect of a confused mind; and that the 
man who was seen to run up Church street crying 
„Police! (which would have shown Dalmas’s 
knowledge of the murder) was not Dalmas, but a 
Mr Mullins, dressed in a broad brimmed hat like the 
Frenchman's. The jury retired at twenty minutes 
past five, and at twenty minutes past - they re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty.“ On following 
day the prisoner received sentence of execution. 


Tureatenrmec Letrer.—At Bow street police 
office, on Wednesday, Oliver Walsh, a carpenter and 
builder, of Dublin, was ch with sen A 
— letter to Sir Robert Peel. When called 
upon by Mr 


Jardine, the — for his defence, 
been seized in Dublin; 


he said that his 

he had been refused ce at the Dublin police 
courts; the magistrates bribed the ne r re- 
porters to suppress his case; and distress had brought 
on a brain fever. They said he was insane; but, he 
added, I am not insane—but they m 


fasten s pan to my tail, and cry me thro the | 
streets as a mad dog, as they absolutely have done,” 
He said that he had no friends in don; and, 


bursting into he bitterly. He was or 
dered to put in , him under of £200, 
and two sureties of £100 each, for his good behaviour 
the next four months; and in default he was 
tted to Tothill Fields prison. 
PROVINCIAL. 


SYMPATHY WITH IRELAND. 
@REAT MEBTING AT BIRMINGHAM, 
Ox Monday last a public ing was held at 


3 — to take into 
the Irish state prisoners, which was very numerously 
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— 48 —812— 
office by a House of Commons 
majority of the community bave 
army and the power of 
does not express the judgment of the people 


to the parties concerned,’ was constituted exclusively of the 
litical and religious opponents of the accused ; the marked thas 
against the defendants of one of the judges who presided; the 
conflicting opinions of the court on several points of law raised 
during the trial; the vague and undefined nature of the offence, 
and the refusal of a new trial, not ing the judicial de- 
cision of Judge Perrin, that the traversers were entitled to it. 

„ Fourthly, Because Daniel O'Connell has unceasingly ap- 
plied his mind and talents to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of his country. By his patriotic and self-denying labours 
—his untiring and unconq e energy—lIreland has obtained 
catholic emancipation, aud its municipal government has been 

rtially reformed, whilst he has been instrumental in success- 

ully implanting in the minds of his fellow-countrymen, not 
only the virtue of ul endurance under their political and 
8 wrongs, but the moral duty of constitutional exertion for 
their complete redress. 

“Fifthly, Because Daniel O'Connell and his co-defendants, 
instead of being worthy of imprisonment, have, by their pa- 
triotic labours, entitled themselves to received the marked re- 
spect and grateful acknowledgments of the whole people.” 

Having read the document Mr e went 
on :—As this is an important document, I s be- 
fore asking your sanction to it, read it again, para- 

ph by h, and make a remark or two as 
proceed, e introduction and first paragraph 
state, that, We do hereby record our solemn pro- 
test against the prosecution, trial, sentence and im- 
prisonment of Daniel O’Connell, and his co-defend- 
ants: first, because the government by which the 
prosecution has been conducted, was placed in 
power by the aristocracy, is maintained in office by 
a House of Commons, in the choice of which the 
great majority of the community have no voice, 
governs by means of a standing army, and the power 
of physical force, and does not express the judg- 
ment of the people of these realms [great cheer- 
ing]. In not say that the statement in this 
paragraph that the House of Commons does not re- 
present the people, is correct. The enormous cor- 
ruption practised at the last general election, as 
proved by a committee of the House of Commons, is 
too well known to be denied; and no man will ven- 
ture to say, that a House of Commons returned by such 
means, can be the house of the people [hear, hear]. 
The aristocracy themselves must admit this; and 
they know well, that if the people were repre- 
sented, there would be no need for a standing army 
in time of peace, or to govern the people in any way 
by physical force. The fact of the necessity of a 
standing army could not then be pleaded ; but when 
justice is polluted at the fountain, it cannot be pure 
its streams; and hence, when one evil is done 
other acts of injustice are generally required to prop 
it up [applause}. If justice were done to Ireland— 
and justice done to England—would Daniel O’Con- 
nell and his coll es be in prison to-day? Were the 
people fully, fairly, and freely represented, would 


they be there to-morrow [cheers]? We ask you to gle 
second] 


protest 7. state prosecutions, pro- 
secutions having for their end and object the sup- 
— 2 . —ä— —ʒ oe 
vances, are directly opposed to the spirit of the 
British constitution—tend to subvert free insti- 
tutions, and endanger the dearest political — of 
the whole community [cheers], The w his 
tory of state prosecutions prove that they are neces- 
sarily despotic, and that it is morally impossible for 
the accused to get a fair and impartial trial. I have 
before said, in thi „ have no a in 
repeating it now, that und taken in the pro- 
seeution of Daniel O'Connell « and his colleagues has 
been such that a precedent has been established in 
law by the 222 which 2 1. unconsti- 
tutional and most dangerous doctrine, that peaceable 
meetings for legal purposes may be suppressed when- 
ever they alarm the government, not the people 
ear, hear, and Prod a On this , yy 
the repeal of the corn laws—the repeal of 
poor laws—the extension of the suffrage, or any 
other legal and 248 S N be 
—— as soon as the government 
are ming influential and likely to serve the en 
they were intended to promote. I have observed with 
regret that the le of England are not fully alive 
te the extent of the danger to which the liberties of 
the whole nation have thus become exposed [cheers]. 
4 Sy eee the prosecution has been charac- 
terised by circumstances exhibiting an unfair in- 
fluence K the right — Wa 4 poet 
viz.—the suspicious disappearance from the 
of a number of Roman catholics, whereby * Bem 
rr fact, and unex- 
ceptionable to the parties concerned,’ was constituted 
exclusively of the political and religious opponents 
of the accused—the marked bias against the defen- 
dants of one of the judges who presided—the con- 
ing opinions of the court on several points of law 
raised during the trial—the vague and undefined 
nature of the imputed offence—and the refusal of a 
new trial, notwithstanding the judicial decision of 
Judge Perrin that the traversers were entitled to it. 
Now, this, I believe, will meet with the unanimous 
concurrence of the meeting [hear]. The late Soli- 
citor-general for England characterised the indict- 
ment as a to Westminster hall, and the 
Solicitor-general for Ireland, who represented the 
Crown, sent a challenge, in court, to one of the 
counsel for the defence, which might have ended in 
editated murder [hear, hear]. And, as to the 


jury, it is a remarkable fact that the words peg 
the protest, declaring how a should com- 

, are the very terms Charta, the 
rights and privileges of which were conferred on Ire- 


land by Henry III., and ratified by the Act of Union, 
in 1808 {cheers}. Now, is it not a breach of that 
Union to deny to Daniel O'Connell and his col- 
leagues a jury composed of men who were unexcep- 
tionable to the parties concerned? The fourth and 

hs are to this effect :—* Because Daniel 


his t mind 
1 of his 


and that the municipal government of Ireland was 
partially reformed was to be seen in the fact that 
seven or eight of them sent up deputations with ad- 
dresses to their great leader (hear, hear 
One thing has distinguished his whole conduct, w 
makes me rejoice to see such a man at the head ef 
such a movement; and that is his constant and ear- 
nest inculcation of the doctrines of peace [great 
cheering], by whieh alone he has done more to pro- 
mote the liberties of Ireland than ever could have 
resulted from centuries of wars and bloodshed 
[cheers]. As a warm teetotaler, I rejoice in 
good Father Mathew has done for Ireland; 
while that good man has taught the 
come sober, Daniel O'Connell has taught 
only the virtue of peaceful endurance, 
political and social ween 
constitutional exertions for 
.— 


AE 


de · 
not 


tt 


would continue to do so ; sentences 
to imprisonment, and binds over to keep the peace 
by a bond of ten thousand pounds r. — 
i is not, * * of ~ — ‘ 
that we would appeal for your sympathies - 
tions. I hardly know whether we should 
late him or condole with him in 


who look to him as a counseller 
who have been insulted and branded 


that we ask 
fellowship and aid 


— 2 of fll them 

you prac y recognise aN 
not allow them, unaided, to earry forward 
„ in which your liberties are more 


J. 


selves to the question of repeal, I hope it 
itself land’ the fines which 
— — 2 — — 


prospect immured 
him from attending [hear]. At 2 
convenience he went to London, thus 
that his benevolence was not confined 
shores, but that without regard to geographical 
boundaries, or colour, or wherever his brother 


man is in m or in chains, Daniel O' Connall is 
his ready and his able advocate and friend [cheers] 
And now, h his voice cannot be beyond 


i 


narch by a portion of the 
duet to the Poles is spoken 
. But what must have been his 
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he not now 
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d, 
nally free constitution, or with its 
which almost makes freedom a crime lees 
conclusion—as to the — a 


between 


of the 
1 and almost every crime which 
grace 
Kingdom generally to t 
management of her own 
tic legislature. I am 
Ireland cannot obtai 
has a perfect right 
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[June 19, 


Mr Ron seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


Councillor pew moved, and Councillor Batp- 


The | ton, who has suffered much 


_ A vote of thanks was then moved to the Mayor, 
and the meeting broke up. 


Srurarnx wits Inztanp.—A public 
held at the Amphitheatre, Liv 


O Connell and the other traversers, 
until the writ of error shall be decided by the House 
of Lords ; and sleo to sympathise with those gentle- 

late extremely severe sentence. 


Esq., of Crosby, presided. 


to that usuall 
schools of a more limited character. e rejoice 
find that an institution so well suited to the re- 
ts of the day, and un 
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Who had been taken on to supply their place, 


it was resolved that we remain out of work until 
just and reasonable terms are to us —4. e., 
until their demands are complied with.— Times. 

Errects or A Dream.—At Ampthill, in Bedfod- 
shire, a few nights since, a young man named Sex- 
from asthma and was 
occasionally delirious, rose from his bed in the mid- 
dle of the night, and proceeded to his sister's room, 
who found that her brother had cut his throat. As- 
sistance was , and the wound was dressed. 
On rall , he wrote upon a piece of paper, that 
during his sleep he dreamed that a policeman said he 
would put him in the stocks, and he replied, rather 
than that he should do so he would cut his throat. 
The policeman — 1 1 
up and took his knife out of his pocket, and in- 
fileted the wa 

Snocxs or Eartnquaxe.—On Wednesday even- 
ing last, soon after seven o'clock, a heavy rumbling 
noise was heard in Kettering, and several of the 
surrounding villages, accompanied by a tremulous 
motion of the earth, and the vibration of the walls 
and buildings, as if a heavily laden was 
passing. Jugs and glasses standing near each other 
were heard to shaketogether. At Uppingham, a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles, the effects were still more 
remarkable.—Northampton Mercury. At Yaxley, 
Huntingdonshire, a most severe shock of earthquake 
was felt on Wednesday evening last, at -past 
seven o'clock, more particular] on the hill. 
Scarcely a shower of rain has since the 26th 
of March. 


Tew Buttocks Krb on THe Miptanp Rarway. 


ything | —A drove of bullocks had strayed on the Birming- 


ham portion of the Midland line of railway, on Fri- 
day night, the 8th inst, when the mail train, which 
leaves Birmingham soon after twelve at night, ran 
am t them and killed three of their number. 
Just before this accident occurred, an engine and 
tender the drove en route to Birmingham, 
and presently meeting the mail train referred to, the 
driver became — that mischief might 
arise on the mail train coming up to the spot where 
the beasts were assembled, put back his engine to see 
the result, and be ready to afford assistance; when 
unluckily his own 

tremendous crash, ki 

animals. A cow was 


Leicester Mercury. 
Exrensivs Fire NEAR FaversuaM.— Within the 


ili 
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Sligo, besides those of the town commissioners of 
Ennis, Galway, &c. | 

The Evening Post adds the following: —“ The 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of Dublin has 
expressed his concurrence in the sentiments of the 
important address of the provincial ons. 
Inn nerable addresses have also arrived from every 
quarter of the kingdom. 

Porvutar Demonstrations.—The Cork, Wexford, 
Waterford, Tipperary, Clare, Louth, Galway, and 
other , contain numerous reports of meeti 
to ad Mr O' Connell. and the other state prison- 
ers, and to promote the collection of the repeal rent. 
Dr M‘Hale, Roman catholic — 7 of Tuam, 
has been entrusted with the addresses of the clergy 
of Westport, Castlebar, Ballinrobe, and Clifden, 
— he is to present on his arrival in Dublin next 
week. 

Tun Rerzat Aorration.—A privy council was 
held at the castle yesterday; several conjectures 
were afloat as to the object of its deliberations, 
which did not terminate till six o’clock in the even- 
ing. Nothing, however, beyond mere surmises has 
— r 

ion is dai i t con 
— Mr O Connell 1 — Soe 

e conspiracy is but the prelude to — — 
ulterior measures for the total the re- 
peal agitation. With to rumoured sup- 
pression of the association, the Kilkenny Moderator 
states, upon what it avers to be good authority, that 
„the for the Home department was in 
communication with the law officers of the crown in 
Ireland, and that it is the deliberate opinion of the 

i functionaries in both countries, that 
the Association may be suppressed by pro- 
clamation without applying for any stringent enact- 
ment to strengthen hands of the executive.” In 
Sligo a system of exclusive dealing is about to be put 
into operation. It is perfectly true, that a num 
of mutineers were dismissed from schools for re- 


ought in 


uredly count upon to pass 

r for L take the 

— upon himself of acting with a rigour beyond 
Ww. 


Garrison Ornpsr acarnst Repeat Burrons. — 


way at the National Board of Education: —“ Is it 

true, asks the Warder, that oe ty boys were 

expelled from this school because they insisted upon 

— 1 197 
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strike has not extended to the iron stone miners.— 
Glasgow Chronicle. 

Giascow Fematze Protection Socrety.—A pub- 
lic meeting of the inhabitants of Glasgow was held 
on Tuesday afternoon, at 1 o'clock, in the Trades’ 
hall, Glassford street, to consider and adopt a — 
tion in support of a a of 
thels, now before parliament. e yet ree 
occupied the chair. Able and eloquent 
in sup of the objects of the society, were de- 
li by Sir James Campbell, Dr Smyth, W. P. 
Paton, Esq., Professor Thomson, and Mr Gregg of 
the Western Academy ; after which a series of reso- 


lutions were unanimously adopted for ing out 
the views of the meeting. Letters, cordially ap- 
ere from 


roving of the design of the — 4 
Br Wardlaw and Principal Macfarlan. The follow- 
ing are among the resolutions passed at the meet- 


“ That the evil of — 4 11 — 
most a ing consequences, p y and morally; 
and 1 ien pm extent a for earnest efforts 
towards its suppression, on the part of ministers of reli- 
gion, magistrates, and all who wish to lessen vice and to 


morality. 
8 seeing there is a class of in all 


the principal towns of the U oo who make a 
trade of and live by the promotion of this fearful evil; 
and seeing that the t state of the law permits this 
trade to urs with comparative impunity, this 
is glad to hear of a ha been introduced 

into parliament, having for its object the suppression of 
this crime, and the punishment of such monstrous of- 
fenders; and „ 8 * — Bay and 
ed by the ch , on of the m „ pray- 
— islature to enact that tradin in this vice n 


resolution was passed, a ing of the 
of the Glasgow Female Protection 


Correspondence. 


SLAVE-GROWN PRODUCE. 
To the Editor of the Noneon ſor mut. 
Retvuctant as 1 am to add to my remarks, in the 
Noncon formist of last week, I yet feel bound to disclaim 
„FF a0 tale nei al mabe aah 4 
ment to act justly i to 
restrain its subjects from inflicting — on any part of 
the — 4 the 5 an appro se 2 system 
now t overnment suppres- 
sion af the foreign slave a 
as alike im- 


nited States have increased to nearly 


chiefl of the free admission of 
slave-grown cotton 


“he supply of our factories. 
ae eee to 
or 


the system for su 
the Slave Aran consistent wi 
t to be the duty of government to abolish Bri- 
tish slave tr in the subjects of other nations; and 
that it has the right, and it is its duty, to restrain its 
subjects from guilty participation in the slave trade and 
slavery of Cuba and j 


Birmingham, 6th month \Ath, 1844. 


The Complete Suffrage Mobement. 


Birmingham, June 17, 1844. 
members of the Council of the Com 
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Deatu or Tuomas Campnett, Esa., Autor or 
“Tie Preasurnes or Horz.“ —It is with sincere re- 
gret we announce the death of this amiable man and 
celebrated and 1 poet, which took place 
on Saturday last, at Boulogne-sur-mer, whither he 
had retired for the benefit of his health. Mr Camp- 
bell, we believe, was in his sixty-fourth year, and 
was a native of G w. In early life, he occupied 
the situation of tutor in a private family, residing on 
the sea-coast of the island of Mull, while there, 
planned, and r his celebrated poem, 
“The Pleasures of Hope.“ Mr Campbell afterwards 
removed to Edinburgh; and after a short in- 
terval, to tendon, ‘We at Sydenham, and 
devoted himself to literature. ‘The success of his 
poem, The Pleasures of Hope,“ him ad- 
mission into the most intellectual society of London, 
and he was universally recogn as one of the 
brightest. sta in that bright galaxy of poets who 
shed a lustre on the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury. Themingled and fervour of his style— 
the independence and liberality of his ideas—and the 
nobleness of his aspirations for the freedom and im- 
provement of mankind—rendered him a great acces- 
sion to the liberal cause in those days, when liberal- 
ism was a greater merit, and less widely extended, 
than it is now; and the warmest anticipations were 
indulged in of the future career of the young poet. 
He successively published the poems of Gertrude 
of Wyoming, which he himself preferred to the 
‘belt of Hope, 1 which * the best 

agree: Thedoric, various songs 
and ballads, and more lately The Pilgrim of Glen- 
coe.” His Theodoric has found but few ad- 
; his Pilgrim of Glencoe,’ written in the 
decline of his yeara and tion, still fewer ; but 
the universal voice of criticism has pronounced his 
lyrics to be, without exception, the finest in the 
language. There is nothing equal of their kind in 


the whole range of our literature to “The Battle of 
the Baltic,” Ve Mariners of land, and 
“Hohenlinden ;"’ lyrics which, indeed, to use the 
words of Sir Philip Sydney, in of the ballad 
of Chevy Chace, stir the heart like the sound of a 
trumpet. Many other of his ballads and lyrics are 
scarcely inferior: ‘‘ Lochiel’s W Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter, The Soldier's Dream, The 


Last Man, Wiesbaden's Gentle Hind, and others, 
rise before us as we recall them r 
to 


make us ore that the 
well ar 2 so little, 221 that he 


conception, 80 

and so tender and so 

Campbell, besides publishing a seleetion from 
British poets, w has become a standard work, 


was the author of various prose compositions, which 
had he not been so great a would 
gained him fame; but the merits of 


comparatively obscured by the greater 


t 


in St James 

—— 00 frog Tadpoles and 

mons, , apers, 

them, 2 t“a being made.“ 


For admitting the members of the Conser- 


vative club to temporary fellowship 
the Carlton 


Against it 
Majority for the motion .,...... 60 


75 


—— 


EVERYBODY'S COLUMN, 

Parson Paten was so averse to the Athanasian 
tere on 3 one ~~, it. Archbishop 
er ving been rmed * 
the Archdeacon to know the reason. “I 1. not 
believe the creed,” said the priest. “But your 
metropolitan does,“ lied the archdeacon. “ It 
may be 80, replied Paten, “and he can well 
afford it: he believes at the rate of seven thousand 
pounds a-year, and I only at fifty.“ 
Smart RxrTIx.— A person saying to another, 
“You speak foolishly,’’ was y answered, 

It is that you may understand me.’ 

Resouits or Inpvstray.—John Jacob Astor, who 
is sup to be the wealthiest citizen of the 
United States, and to be worth at least ten millions 
sterling, commenced life in the humble capacity 
of an itinerant fishmonger. 

New Stream Fricatss.—The Avenger, to be built 
at Woolwich, is to have engines of „ tee 
the Dragon, at Pembroke, engines of horse 

wer; the Centaur, at Portsmouth, 540; the 

hynx, at Woolwich, 500-horse power; the 
at Portsmouth, 420; the Bull Dog, at , 420, 

The Duke of Rutland has let upwards of 1006 
cottage garden allotments, generally limited to one- 
sixth of an acre, at a clear rent of 10s. a year. 

To-morrow will be the seventh anniversary of her 
u * s accession to the throne. 
cont 


1 1 woe, aon 
eut or p flowers, will keep them 
fresh for a considerable time. 

A colossal statue of 


BOE ee re 
at Paris, at the fétes of July. This is not first 
28 liberty has been chiseled in France, 
* — 839 1 of 

to the re- 0 system of cor- 
enn army of India. 
u. Gazette. on te 

e export of cheese to China from country 
increasing, and will soon form a considerable item.— 
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wrong side: it will look as 
GeneraL Business Hotibars.— There 
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ter Ay’ of Education Practically Considered, 
with an Especial Reference to the State of 
Female Education in England. By M. A. 
Stopart. Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 1844. 


WE avow our partiality for ladies’ works, espe- 
cially upon some subjects. They are not always 
nd, on the whole, we had rather they should 
not attempt to be so—but they are often pointed, 
iquant, and practical; shrewd in their perception 
of human nature, graceful in the manner of ad- 
dressing it, ahd strong in their appreciation of the 
ioral as well as the intellect And if there 
any subject on which woman has a right to 
think and to write, it is surely that of female edu- 
i We have much pleasure in congratulating 
the authoress of this volume upon the very in- 
structive whieh lies before us. We 
like the common sense everywhere apparent in 
these pager an inestimable quality in the business 
of education. We admire, too, the writer's single- 
ness of view, the unmistakeable enforcement of re- 
igi es and Christian motives (the more 
ig use in contrast with some ver 
popular works on the same subject); and, thoug 
ye cannot wholly agree to ali her opinions, yet we 
not the less admire the manly (we had almost 
faid) tone in which her convictions of truth are 
maintained and insisted on. We are sure that this 
is a work which mothers may peruse with great 
om 


prot for we pity those who can only profit 
ork pronouncing their own Shibboleth. 
“The 


„ Ma 
that id execiient little 


late to — it. ld will understand the language 
particular parts ble, far sooner 

itcan understand these The Bible 
succeed to oral teaching—that is, as soon as a 

dan read for itself, in its own language, the won- 
works of God; and, if oral teaching has been 
ual and pr ve, the narrative becoming rather 

| the d more minute, according to the develop- 
the intellect and the power of fixing the atten- 

will 77 a sure preparation for reading the 


fo the winds, [1 


—p. 87. 
— evil in education, both moral and intellec- 
tual, is, ts are given, while principles are not 
— ne os to a bridge; they 
prevent our falling into water, but they will not 
us to walk over the bridge; they are rather negative, 
us what we ought not to do, than positive, by 
us to do what is right. We wish, then, wen- 
a right principle in the heart, even the principle 
‘has been utterly destroyed—love to God, as the 
of action. In the very first particular of moral 
that one, too, which is of the highest and 
influential nature, we are met by a difficulty; for 
are aiming to accomplish what is beyond human 
As well t we attempt to create a world as 
this new principle within one human heart; and 
out it, all m cultivation is, in its nature, de- 
and worthless. The infusion of this new princi- 
tion is neither more nor less than that which is 
„the creation of a new heart, the 
f 18 0 t;“ and it is a work which the 
and of all has reserved to himself.“ —p. 96. 


We must refer our readers to the work itself for 
the manner in which this difficulty is encountered 
by the pious authoress. 

We admire the manner in which the subjects 
of moral culture— moral training — accomplish- 
iments—school books—and physical education, are 
treated. For ourselves, we long for the day when 
JA. a a 2 * us 

agreeable, meaning no r 
ambition of our rising —.— — 

The writer of this volume is not a bigot; but she 
ie a churchwoman. We have said that we like her 
work the better for her undisguised avowal of her 


partialities; but the following passage provokes a 
— 


41 


cage 


force 


8 
7 
> 


2 


2 
aS 
8 


scri 
a 


8 


kite 


ng in the church cate- 
constant reference of its articles to scripture, 


basis of religious know- 


should be glad to see, in another edition, the 
scripture proofs by which certain of this suid 
Ei there is more 

ion than we have been ac- 

ve as genuine—in which there is 

o and verse for baptism being that “ where- 
was a member of Christ, a child of God, 

an inheritor of the ki of heaven,” &c., 

or else the proofs have hitherto remarkably 
escaped our observation. At the same time, we 
buly agree with our fair friend, and think that 
children be taught religion, they should be 
Set setiing st be proved by the book of 


x 
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The Biblical Cabinet, or Hermeneutical, Exege- 
tical, and P 22 Vol. . 
taining 5 tori 
Palestine, and Smith and Wolcot’s Rescarches 
; eaten Edited by E. Ronix sON, D. D. 
burgh: Thomas Clark. 1843. 


THE complete view ted of its whole sub- 
ject renders this a very valuable work to those who 
desire to re in a small compass, the histo 
and geographical peculiarities of the Holy Lan 
This volume consists of two :—the former 
being a historico-geographical account of the land 
of Palestine, from the pen of Mr Rohr, principal 
chaplain at the court of Weimar; and the latter, 
the communications received by Dr Robinson, of 
America, from Messrs Smith and Wolcott, men- 
tioned in the preface to the “ Biblical Researches” 
in Palestine, as being about to ute the la- 
bours noticed in that work. Mr Röhr's work is 
thus divided: I. Historico-geographical Observa- 
tions on Judea from the earliest periods to the 
time of Christ. II. A Description of the General 
State of Judea in the time of Christ. III. A 
Particular Description of Judea in its several 
Parts and Provinces in the time of Christ; accom- 
— by an Appendix, showing the Journeys of 


rist in that country, ranged in chronological 
order. IV. Concluding Observations on the Fate 
of Jude@a since the time of Christ, and on its 
Present Condition. 

We renee that a close acquaintance with 
the peculiarities . * of the land of Ca- 
naan ought to be y every preacher, not 
only as a theological accomplishment, but as a 
study of wy importance. A mere re- 
ference to a dictionary pro re natd will 15 no 
means accomplish the same purpose. Incidents 
and allusions, in the Scriptures, often * ob- 
servation, when a deeper familiarity with this 
subject would bring them out into prominent no- 
tice; and which would not only add much to the 
pictorial effect of the book of God, but often elu- 
cidate its seeming obscurities. We know no work 
we can better commend for such a purpose than 
the present. It is succinct, compact, complete. 

Our readers will be gratified by a few extracts: 

In the time of Christ, how was the natural beauty of 
this noble lake [that of Gennesaret] augmented by the 
charming towns, villages, and hamlets with which its 
shores were sprinkled! Here, in a lovely amphitheatre, 
and in close proximity to each other, were the po ulous 
towns of Capernaum, Bethsaida, Magdala, Tiberias, 
Emmaus, Tarichea, Gamala, Hippos, and Bethaaida- 
Julias; and intervening between these, a multitude of 
nameless, industrious, and flourishing places. Besides, 
the abundance of excellent fish, for which the lake was 
famous, ns the surrounding population with occu- 

tion, , and the means of support. About twelve 

undred fishermen, with about two hundred and thirty 
boats, were continually employed on its mirror-like surface, 
andimparted the utmost animation to the picture ofits na- 
tural beauties. Their fishing barks were continually bein 
passed by the boats, which connected the inha 
tants of the surrounding towns and villages in the closest 
intercourse, or furnished the means of a delightful 
pleasure-eaii along its shores. Its waters had a gentle 

w, and broke in little waves upon the beach, and were 
only occasionally thrown into commotion by a blast from 
the neighbouring hills and mountains; nor was this 
either o — continuance or very dangerous. They 
were agreeable to drink, constantly cool and clear, the 
bottom being visible, and lost themselves on its shores 
amid the fine white sand and ever-blooming aquatic 

lants. In short, this lake wanted nothing to make 
t and its vicinity the most charming spot in the whole 
of Judma. It hence appears why Jesus, the warm and 
feeling lover of nature [has the author indeed suggested 
the true reason ?] chose it as his favourite place of resi- 
dence—why he, in a manner, made his home at Caper- 
naum—why he so often and willingly wandered by its 
shores, or sailed on its waters, and made the — 
towns and villages the scenes of his unwearied activity. 
From the fishermen of this lake he selected his disci- 

les; on it he wrought his miracles; thither, where he 

ad his most numerous and devoted followers, he re- 
sorted when threatened and persecuted by his enemies 
2 Judea sae J r m; and, * 2 here watched 2 

jeopardy, a short e from the western to 

rod vm shore of the fake 2 him easily into the 
dominions of the mild and just Philip the Tetrarch, 
where he found peace and security.”"—pp. 50, 51. 


The following is the description of “ Jerusalem 
as it now is 

Modern Jerusalem, in appearance a picture of the 
sad condition of the whole country, stands indeed on 
the site of the ancient city, but it is only on the east and 
west that it preserves its former boundaries, and in- 
cludes within its walls a large portion of Mount Zion, 
as well as the plateau of Beyetha. It is only on the west 
side that the houses are close to each other; but on the 
east there are numerous gaps end vacuities. From the 
2 of ogee which an 43 13 such a splen- 

— 2211 s down on the city, 
which, with its lofty massive walls and numerous square 
and round towers ty ere a uniform mass of low, heavy, 
flat, square houses, thus possessing no elegance of form, 
mingled with the towers of Christian churehes, the 
minarets of Mohammedan mosques, and the lofty sum- 
mits of a few melancholy esses. 

„The small and narrow streets of the city run up and 
down over an uneven surface, here and there unpaved 
dusty, and covered with loose flints, and are gloomy and 
dark, owing to the awnings which are easily thrown 
across. In its miserable shops, only trifling articles are 
exposed for sale, and there is everywhere apparent a sad 
want of lation, for the number of its inhabitants, 
Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Christians, only amounts to 
about twelve or fifteen thousand. The Christians are a 
mixture of all the eastern and western eects, and, in re- 
turn for an annual tribute to the masters ot the country, 
possess churches and convents, which often serve as a 
place of refuge to the native Arabs of the vicinity, who 
are oppressed and persecuted by the Turks. — pp. 139, 140. 


Among other matters of interest the work con- 
tains a valuable itinerary of our Lord’s labours, 
and a copious chronological table abridged (by the 
translator, we presume), from Usher aud et. | 


Pains have been taken in the notes to éounteract 
the tendency of some rationalist errors, from which 
the work is not wholly exempt, and which we have 
traced in other instances than those referred to by 
the translator. 

The second of the volume is extremely im- 

rtant. We from it 238 the British 

eet left Syria in 1840, a corps of picked engineers 
was left bebind in order to make a military survey 
of the whole country. The particulars have not 

t fully transpired; but it ap that they are 
hereafter to be made public. e extraordinary 
fact is ascertained; that the level of the waters 
of the Dead Sea aré 1337 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean! Several other topographical 
researches of t interest are here related ; par- 
ticularly the discovery in Jerusalem, by Messrs 
Smith and Wolcott, of an ancient subterranean 

teway beneath the Haram; and the traces of 

e ancient second wall, mentioned by Josephus, 
and of the aqueduct from Solomon's pools. For 
the details, together with other observations, mude 
both in Jerusalem and the country in general, we 
must refer to the volume itself. 

On the whole, and keeping in mind the caution 
we have given, we cordially recommend the 
volume to the minister, the theological student, 
and the Sunday School teacher. 


A Treatise on Astronomy, wy bg the Arithmetical 
Architecture of the Solar System, Ke. By E. Hew- 
DERSON, — F. R. A. S. Second Edition, enlarged, 
and embellished with numerous Bngravings. pp. 179. 
N. H. Cotes, Cheapside, London. 1848. 

Dr Henperson’s former edition of this valuable work 
we are happy to find succeeded 17 0 much 
enlarged, and enriched with mat rely al; U 
lustrated by diagrams, many of which are constructed on 
a principle strictly new. hether we view it as a pro- 
duction of nr labour, or a8 a — 7 
familiar, and aceufate exposition of this elevating science, 
the treatise before us is one of no ordinary merit. But 
a chief recommendation lies in the pot wsghl clear, yet 
striking. scientific solution which the author gives of the 
various texts of scripture re ted by modern infidelity 
as inconsistent with the discoveries, and facts, and de- 
monstrations of astronomy. Though brief, the chapter 
on the plurality of worlds contains a concise and lucid 
exhibition of this guestio veratu, dem not 
merely the „as was once the Sm gare ion, 
or the probability, to which the former place, 
teeming. with intelligence, enpuble of appreciating @s 
teeming with intelligence, ca e 
— and mar “he 2 — of Him who bade the 

lanets roll, and spoke the varied suns and systems into 
ng. Should the public call for a third edition of this 
astronomical manual, we would advise the respected 
author to extend his observations on this inviting — — 

—a task he is so well qualified to undertake—on which 

is to be found 80 very little matter-of-fact — 


unwarrantable hypothesis ha 
me — off for the grave 
uvenile 


of reality, and mere th been 
dieta of truth. For the senior classes in our j 
academies, or as a pocket companion for the 
astronomer, we sincerely and y recommend this 
excellent book. 


The Voice of Christ to the Churches Considered, in a 
Course of Twenty-one Lectures, Expository and 
Practical, on the Second and Third Chapters of the 
Book of the Revelation. By Esgenezern MILLER, 
M.A. London: Jackson and Walford. 1842. 


Reapers in search of the useful, will find these dis- 
courses well worthy of thbir attention. They are short, 
serious, and practical. A more satisfactory statement 
of the fulfilment of in the t condition of 
the seven churches have rendered the work more 
interesting ; and such a view was, we think, imperative. 


The Farmers and the Anti-League ; in answer to Mr 
Day’s Second Speech, published under the Title of 


Ihe Farmers S _ By James 


Hitt. London: : 
A sMART, clever, and pamphlet, which, like a 

case of grape and Canister shot, can scarcely fail of doing 

den! the quarter in which it may chanee to 
ight! 


cious atlas o 
of Old England is 
chapel, Warwick—a strikin 
which skilful hands can a combination of three or 
four colours effective, and an admirable lesson for a young 
artist. 
The Illustrated Bible 1 Edited by CHARLES 
Epwarps, Esq. Part I. Brain and Payne. 
Tats 2 4 Mp Avy —— oy en- 
° not in & of art, they have con- 

Crate merit. The subjects are—the Deluge, the Pre- 
sentation in the Temple, and the Disciples at Emmaus. 
Their effect is greatly lessened by the adorned margins, 
which ruin the effect of the plates they inclose. 
last engraving of the three appears to us in many respects 
of superior merit. 


T. „Tre eh Sugar ; a Letter to the 
and Friends of the British and Foreign 


embers 
Anti-slavery Society. By James Ewina Ritcuis. 
London: Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster row. 

A WELL-TIMED pamphlet on a subject just now excit- 
ing much public attention. Mr Ritchie is an advocate 
for — free trade, and in an able and temperate 
manner, endeavours, both by — and fact, to prove 
the unsoundness of the ple which would do evil 
that good may come.” e argument is well borne out 
by varied statistical information. 


4 A 6 „ „%% „% © w his Work- 
men. ndon: Gilpin, Bishopsgate street: 1844. 
1. oes u ect of 

s 


„ * an "old : 


Almanack,” it has the same 
head and a benevolent heart. 


1644. 
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1 of Communion at the Lord's Table and with 
the Church of Christ. Rosert Borre C. 
Howett, A. London: G. and J. Dyer. 1844. 


p. 456. 

tue preface to this work, which hends the prac- 
tice of open communion will explain ite nature and 
"This work was first published at Philadelphia, 
States, by the American Baptist and Sunday 
School Society, in 1841. It was written in consequence 
of a resolution unanimously by the Baptist State 
 Oetivention of Tennessee, in 1840, — their pre- 
sident, Mr R. B. C. Howell, to prepare and publish a 
dious work on the subject of commanion at the 
Lord's table. The Convention were influenced in this 
222 says Mr Howell, by the belief that the dif- 
— t their community of more information 
than was either at present possessed, or could easily be 
acquired, respecting the principles of the American bap- 
tiste on this subject, was essential to the success of 
truth. © © Mr Howell’s object was—to write, not for 
holars and divines, but for the mass of the people; to 
at once compendious and explicit, simple and com- 
; to avoid the ambiguity of being too concise, and 
tediousness of pu : & course — —— = 
protracted argument. In the ente , some few 
alterations and omissions nave buen made, in order the 
better to adapt the work for circulation in this country. 
For these the committee of the Baptist Tract Society 
are responsible. When deemed of sufficient importanee, 

they have been noticed where they occur.” 


Dissenters’ awn Ganerst Lire and Fine Ixeun- 
anon Company. —A of the Woy sani of this 
pany, ted to the share ers, at the 
annu ral meeting of the v. on 
the 18th ult., has been forwarded to us, from which 
e pany’ one or 2 n ae of the 
opera us peculiar satis- 

Two hurdred and thirteent policies, as- 
suring £87,323, had been issued on the lives of 
up to the 3ist December last, and the re- 

duction of ium effected 1 minister's fund, 
was to ten and a half per cent. on all 
to the first quinquennial declara- 
843 :—~ 

close of 


for injury done to such pony oom, PM 

the stoves employed, or by other injudicious 
arrangements consequent on the diversified plans 
adopted for ventilation and warmth. Too great caution 
cannot be exercised in those matters, and the directors 
respectfully press the subject on the notice of their 


The gross amount of fire premiums received during 
the . is £7,484 lds. 6d., and of life premiums, 
14,461 Ou. 10d. losses inourred are—in the 
s - £1,360 10s. 3d., and in the life, £2,716 
7 Nr 

average evious years, e er is erab 
below it—the fire losses in 1842 being £2,466 13s. 24, 
und in 1841, £7,596 9s. 8d.— though the amount of busi- 
transacted in those years respectively was con- 

y less than that of last year. 

assets of the Co y, as shown by the auditors’ 
ie amounted, at the close of the year 1843, to 


lls. d., while the general aspect of its busi- 
decidedly more favourable than at any former 


their rt, the directors again remind the 
ton their own exertions—each in his lo- 


earnest nenn 
to de . It shows what may 


proportion in which it is ac- 

com p the interests of the shareholders will be 
advanced; and, what is of moment, and must 
eve far more gratifying to p thropic minds—the 
of penury, and the aggravated sorrows fre- 

the widow and the fatherless, 
families of those from whom the 


Religious Entelligence. 


Tavunton.—On Tuesday, the IIth of June, the 


new te orth street, T 
wprand ter th worklp of God: "A menting for 
was held in the i 


; — A 
scriptures and prayed; 

of London, —— an a riate, eloquent, 
end animated sermon, from 1 x, 29. J. 
baptist, of Taunton, concluded with prayer. 


; Pinstone, of 


‘the Western academy ; . 


Curry Nivel; Oram, of Othery ; and several others. 
Letters expressing regret for unavoidable absence 


were received from Dr and Messrs Dobbin, of 
of Ottery, St | 
Maty ; Knill, of Wotton-under-edge ; Haynes and 
Jack, of Bristol. As soon as the cloth was removed, 
Dr Reed commenced the business of the meeting by 
calling for the financial statement, which was as 
follows :—The chapel, including the ground, had 
cost £2,513. A subsequent been made 
of a commodious house and garden adjoinin 

as a residence for the minister, 


ch N 
2 with * matters, had involved a further 


which left a balance of £660 
A friend had promised £100 if the remainder 
were collected that day. The morning collec- 
tion was £105, which left £445 to be raised 
that afternoon and evening: Dr Reed appealed 
to the meeting in a pointed and practical 
speech, and the subscription commenced by Mr W. 
I. Hendebourck, of Tiverton, announcing £10, at 
the close of a very strong a „„ Various sums 
were announeed in rapid succession, until £150 had 
been handed to the chairman. A letter was read 
from some of Mr Quick's (the pastor of the church) 
friends at Stepney meeting, expressive of their affec- 
tionate remembrances of his labours among thetn as 
their assistant pastor, and, as a token of their regard, 
presenting him with the furniture for the new pul- 
pit, g of a very elegant velvet cushion, a 
dsomely bound bible, and Watts’s and the Con- 

i Hymn Book. e evening service 
commenced at half-past six. Mr J. 
lington, read the scriptures and prayed; and the 
venerable W. Jay preached from Luke xxiii, 48, 
all the distin- 


in singing 


never to As long as 
the 81332 „it will de a monument of the efff- 


ciency of the voluntary principle ; when 
it is remembered that £2,950 have e in ten 
months by a body of persons only 66 in number 
when the stone was in August last. 
The minister's house has an incumbrance upon it, 
and school rooms have yet to be built. 


New Covat Cuarkk, Newcastie-on-Trxe.— 
Christa D 2 the settlement of Mr H. 
rson, of Stepney e, as co-pastor 
with Mr Sample, of the baptist church at New Court 
chapel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, took place on Tuesday, 
the 4th inst, and were numerously attended. After 


IV. 


baptist churches in Pembr were held in 
Pater, on the 4th and Sth of June, 1844. The minis- 
from the various churches were 


of Tenby; Lloyd, of Ebenezer ; 
Jones, of Carmarthen ; Price, of Abersyshan ; Davis, 
Llauglofan; Reynolds, Earls Colne; Williams, 
H services were held in the open air; 
many thousands were present, and the vast crowd 
listened with marked attention, and some of them 
were affected even into tears. 


BIRTHS. 
June 12, at Grove hill, Mrs Tuomas Pirer, of a daughter. 
June 13th, at Surrey parsonage, the lady of Mr James Suer- 
MAN, minister of the gospel, of a daughter. ; | 


MARRIAGES. 
June I. at Orchard 8 


cha Stockport, by the Mr 
John Waddington, Mr J. B. —— of re 
ee 22 to the South Seas, ta Max Evizapetu, 


r Richard Maxx, of Stock accountant. 
June 5, in the English Independent chapel, St Helier’s, Jer- 
„by Mr W. J. Unwin, A. M., Mr J. Cuarzx. mi- 


ut 
nister, of Newton Abbot, Devon, to Many Parusuenripos, eld- 
est daughter of the late Mr John Bupp, of the 1 meee. 
June 5, at the Independent chapel, Melton „ by Mr 
J. 22 Mr E. Mara, to Mies Catuanine Barry, 


June 6, 4 Ua. chapel, Brixton hill, by Mr John Hunt, To- 
mas Jabez Asupows,to Mary ANN Biaxin, both of Streatham. 
June 8, at Lewin’s Mead chapel, Bristol, Samvuen Wonrstey, 


of the late WILLIAM 


Brook chapel, Bradford, 
Liverpool Mr ＋. 4. Hanson, stuff 


Hanson and to 8 
Bano, Ee 


by Dr Beaumont of 
of the firm of Geo. 
ter of Thomas | 


— ũkT' 


June II. at Claremont place, by Dr Wardlaw, WI 
tan WaRptaw — w, to Manor Fendt 


1 

of the late Mr Walter Wardlaw. 

Jane 18, at Horton Lane Bradferd, Mr P. ~-<4 4 
minister Mr JouN Severs, „ 


iiss Mary Holdeworth, of that place. 

Jone 18, at 1 Moun „London, by M. 
2 ar Wnts Gatto hah 
Suffolk, Mies Sanam rte Paarcn, of 
the late Mr Wm Pearce, of Cam 

Jane 14, at Bel Leeda, by the pastor, 


June 13, at the Independent chapel, ee, Mr WILLIAM 
ford, ilbro 


in to Sana, daughter of the r 
James Rese, independent minister, of Halstead, Eesex. 
DEATHS. ’ 
June 5, at the house of his father, 28, Mr Sura Rav 
— ad eon of Mr George St Margaret's terrace, 
Wien. ‘ 
— 9, at Richmond bouse, Rathmines, in her th . 


EuizaseTu, widow of George T 


and — d-daughter of 
“A cay bee the People called Quakers,” other potentical 
works. , 
June 9, much lamented, after a short but severe illness, Da- 
nig. Conte, Esq., of Canonbury, and lately of No. 18, Oheap- 
* in 7 vs coe oan . 1 0 8 
une 9, suddenly, w . congregation 
of the society of Friends at n N. Back. 
USE, senior partes of banking shment of 
ane 10, at Thaxted, Ir the Stn yead of Kis age, ut Witiae 
une 
Wricxt, hate of Chi Ongar. * 5 
June 12, after a ful inness, borne with great pa- 
Hesiiy WIiLkerson, of Kingston, 
Cambs, aged 


tience and resi ~ : - 
activ to the 0 e 
F with unwearted enertich for ho-welate tne e 


rage. 

June 15, aged 33, Mr Tuomas Paarr, of the first con- 
gregational church in Dover, and — of 1 Bleckbu‘. ‘His 
pastoral labours in Dover commenced in February lust. 

June 16, at Christian Malford, Wil BNAaY, eldest Son of Mr 
npg ey Sy ee Ge peepee. e wae huet about to com- 
mence 8 rene Se try at Highbury college, when at- 
tacked by that fetal disease, consuu . ’ 


* 


Peon, Eeq., late of 0 
dert — , —— the 


long 
He was 


2 ye a — 


Trade and Commerce. 


se sain Meet awit aod ee: aa 


obere Hardwick and Guest, 
Basinghall 
TaYLor, James, p 


dung $6, 
July 26: solivi: yy 
eran one Mevare Rogerson and cliff, wos ' 
MPSON, 4 D, Southampton and ichester, r, 
June B, 1 98: qekeiters. Messrs Newbon and Evans, Ward- 
robe place, Commons. 


w H 8 street, City, woolen factor, J 
25, July 26 J eser stan and’ Overbury, Frederick's 


A 


ewry, and Meere Hardwick and Davidson, W 
s0OOTCH 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 
farmer, June #8, Jaty 90. 
, mérchant, June 90, Jaty 18. 


Bowser, Hopert, Mea 
Mercer, Anpuew, U 


Dray, Epwaap WiLi1aM, Heathfield, Sussex, grocer, July 4 
25 den, Mears Lohy and tte, 6, King c c 


Leaver, Tuomas, Coxwell, 
July 2 : policliors, Mesers Clark and Co., 
fields; Mr J, Haines, . 5 


SCOTCH ON. : 
. JAMES, Drumerpdaball, Lialithgowshire, June 11 


July 12. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 

The prices of stocks bave fluctuated much since our last, but 
not much business has been still closed. 

Wed. | 


3 per cent. Consols 
Ditto far Aecount.. 
3 percents Reduced 
34 per cts. Reduced! 
New 34 per cent 
Long ‘Annuities .. . 
Bank Stock........ 
india Stoch 
Exchequer Bills 
India Bonds 


Igian 
Brazilian eeeeee eeeeeeee 
Buenos Ayres 
Columbian see 


San eli 


THE NONCONFORMIST. [Jonny 19. 


— such as to afford a profit on the rates asked and obtained by (SONTRIBUTIONS, BIOGRAPHICAL, LITE- 
farmers. RARY, and PHILOSOPHICAL, w the ECLECTIC 


REVIEW.” Foster, Author of “ E 
HAY, SmitTurietp, June 15.—At per load of 36 trusses. N ie. S vail’ Ove: Dts. ssays on Decision 


. Ts. to 80s, | New Clover Hay. 85s.toll5e [In al the higher and more permanent qualities of intellect 
— | Old dito. . +» = | in their largeness of view, penetrating subtlety of thought, deep 
„ 88 | Oat Straw * 3 insight into human nature, and sympathy with the nobler arid 
. 9% | Wheat Straw .... more lofty forms of spiritual existence, they will be found emi- 
= nently worthy of the genius of their author, and subservient to 

COAL EXCHAN . une 17. „ | his permanent repute.”—ztract from Preface. 
Stewart's, 23s. 6d.: Hetton’s, 23s. 6d.; Braddyll’s Hetton’s, „We need not add that the contributions of John Foster 


24s. Ships arrived this week, 95. are in the — degree deserving of general perusal. —Morn- 


ing Chronic . 
1 — — 9 „ They are worthy to go along with the reviews of Hall, Me- 
* is — t little 1— One advertised for sale . eaulay, and J hr when Profound. een, courteous, powerful in rea- 
COFFEE.—120 casks . offered in auction, sold at fair — T — 2 in style, — eminently pe ae 
ARK LANE, Monpar, June 17. rates. Good middling, 100s. 60 110s.; fine ordinary, 66s. to 760. in sentiment, they will safter nothing by comparison e 


M writings of those justly celebrated men in the most important 
of 17 wheat this morning was short, but in COCOA.—40 bags Trinidad, of middling red quality, at auc- inte, while in some they possess an evident superiority.”’— 


week wheat hi tion, were taken in at 44s. ewt. N 
direct to A ees bs wom Lines and SUGAR —150 hhds oo Barbados: sold in auction at lower Congregational Magazine. 


large. “A from their intrinsic merit, they carry us back to a 
slow sale for wheat, at rather worse prices — . l —1 —— 2 NL, 84 ey time Jost — have an effect similar to reminiscences of 
lower. ned goods are much offered. Standard and lump | Vouth.“ — 

epeculation, neg in | Selling at 76s., and brown lumps at 75s. per wt. These volumes well deserve to class with the contributions 
— 7 4— 1 cleared of r and Sydney Smith, to the —ͤ— Re- 
2 —1 liberal; this view. Dr Price has, by venturing on this republication, laid 


the religious public under obl ons to him; and we trust that 
last Monday's prices, but the demand was Adbertisements. its extensive and rapid sale will afford the best that he has 


not miscalculated the value which the public w set upon these 
day week. BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION. admirable contributions to our periodical literature.’’— Patriot. 
no 


0 . His critiques and sketches discover the foundness of his 
. ape A LL COMMUNICATIONS intended for the philosophy, * widow of his . the patriotism 
7. 7. 
Red New .. 44 to 3 


SSS aE 


and G 


. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE must be addressed, from | of his political opinlons. Manchester Times. 


this date, to the Secretaries, at the Society’s Offices, ALDINE In there 
published reviews of Mr Macauleyand Lord Jeffrey, 
CHAMBERS, PATERNOSTER ROW. we have a collection of admirable critical dissettations; but 
(Signed) F. A. COX, along with these there must be a collection founded on the re- 
EDWARD MIALL, F Secretaries. | jigious principles of an evangelic Protestantism. Such are 
June 13, 1844. J. M. HARE, the Reviews of Mr Foster; and the friends of religious truth 
will rejoice to see volumes which may, without at all suffering 
DISSENTERS’ CHAPELS BILL. 18 jaxta- position, be placed along with the volumes fur- 

n 
* 


* * * w * 7 9° on 

DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, T a Meeting of the United Committee of the | aan Meth ———— of the * Edinburgh 
heat ... of Ei Sin toms Liverpool Memehaster, Boltec. ye 4 * We believe that no Review in Europe, in America. or on the 
heffield, Dukinfield, Nottingham, Mansfield, Leicester, Bir- dos in ine volumes before di. —Nangeliaa Mapasine, 

mingbam, Coventry, Warwick, Norwich, Bristol, Bath, Taunton. — 
Iim Exeter, ton, Ne (Isle of Wight), Dublin, The Editor of the Eclectic Review has acted wisely in pre- 
and Belfast, held at FENDALL’S HOTEL, Old Palace Yard, | senting this admirable and judicious selection from the numer- 
WEEKLY AVERAGE For AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF run | Westminster, on the result of the Debate on the Second Reading ou contributions of this great Essayist.”"—-Christian Kzaminer, 
zune 14. of this Bill becoming known, “ We have derived such fulness of gratification and profit also. 
Wheat . Se. 6d. — 6d. MARK PHILIPS, Esq., M.P., in the Chair, from these charming volumes, that we are anxious to make our 
Barley the following Resolutions were unanimously adopted :— readers share it with us. We feel how all our rte 


to do this must prove. But the deficiency 
easily 17 and requires — 4 the work itself be pur- 


This remedy we be extenaivel 
g mony hope will be extensively re- 


SSRRASE> 


32 
Beans, Ticks 32 .. 


~ 


t * * e 


— 
Senn 
228228980 


9 — 


“ That 
unſ 
d. 11 ey ; “ T. Ward and Co., 27. Paternoster row. 
tection bete ( l REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
to bodies small ANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo place, Land 
tial in their tion, chiefly political opponents, an ; r N rr 
to so many for their dissent and their tenets. The Chisholm, Chairman; W. Morley, Esq., Dep.-chairman. 
Moved by Tuomas Botton, Esq., of Liverpool; seconded by John Brightman, Esq. John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. 
Jonx Asuton Yates, Esq., of London— . James John Kinloch, Esq. 
deep and heartfelt thanks are also due to the Mar- Henry Lawson, Esq. 
Robert Power, Esq. 
Rev. F. W. J. Vickery, A.M. 
this measure uch an d tuch C. B. Rule, Esq T. C. Simm Esq.—George Thomas 
eminent men who have given to so m ands B. N —T. C. — ’ 
support.” giv Prrsician—J. Clendinning, A. B. a8 2 — ee 
Moved by Samvuzt Situ, Esq., of London; seconded by marae ent my boner ad ban. 
Horatio BotincBaogs, Eaq., of Norwich . 
look on the marked concurrence of all ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

The whole of the Profits divided awnvuaLty the Hold- 
ers of Policies on which Five Annual Premiums have been 
paid. Credit allowed for the first five annual premiums, on un- 

e given for the payment of the same at 
support, as an the expiration of five years. Credit given for half 
ae we f neiples of civil and — 1 one aes without security 


seeeeeeeerree * wi 
enn 5 . country, nor are likely li 


Tares, ne.. 4 * . ° r ee ten ee tenes seconded by ms on 
Genn Davy, * — sured, to be s convened on the occasion. H 
“That although it would be a disgrace to treat this measure as | jicies of £1000 entitled (after payment of five annual ) —.— 


the vietory of a sect, yet after all the foul | to attend and vote at all 2 
ngly thrown on our mF ote and ourselves, General Meetings of the Assured, who 


1 
; 
| 
| 
; 


1115 
1 

His 
15 os 


* 
. B 

60 

. & 

05 


Pint 


technicalities—an 
competent to judge upon the q 
MARK PHILIPS, Chairman. 


Just published, price 3d. stamped, 
ANTI-MONOPOLIST: Religious and 
Political. No. 6. 


Neweastle-on-Tyne: F. SANDERSON, and at the 


Bookseller ; 
Anti-monopolist Office, 36, Southampton street, Strand; and 
may be obtained through any Bookseller. 


REPORT OF THE BAPTIST UNION FOR 1844, 
This day is published, price Is., 
N ACCOUNT of the PROCEEDINGS of the 
THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION of the BAPTIST 
London April 19, 22, aud 24, 1844; with the 
and an Appendix, con- 


RISE of the OLD DISSENT exemplified 

in the LIFE of OLIVER HEYWOOD; with a Sketch of 

the subsequent History of the English Presbyterian Dissenters. 
By the Rev. Josaru Hur, F.. A. 


London: Loxduax, Brown, Gazen, and LonomaNs, 


Just published. foolscap 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
[)ISSENT, its CHARACTER, its CAUSES, its 


it imparts 
— N 
it peculiar! — ky ape ad mm the irritation kin after 
London: Jackson and WaTTond, 18, St Paul's Churchyard. shaving , = 


Just published, in one handsome volume Imo, with 
portrait, cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d., 


MOIRS of DAVID NASMITH: his La- 
bours and Travels in Great Britain, France, the United 
States, and Canada. By the Rev. Joux Camree ct, D. D. 
“ This Book is one will live as 
live as one of the noblest of 


TIVNIDIGO 


